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There’s a School for You 


by J. DEWEY DORSETT 


NE OF THE HEALTHIEST aspects 
O of the casualty and surety 
business is the candor with which 
we. are facing inadequacies in our 
practices and services, and seeking 
the'means of correcting them. But 
I‘believe that in the midst of self- 
analysis we neglect to- give equal 
recognition to our many outstand- 
ing accomplishments. Education 
is one of them. 

Much too frequently a letter 
comes to my desk from a perfectly 
competent insurance man who 
thinks we “‘ought to do something” 
about providing a sound educa- 
tion for the employees and pro- 
ducers in the casualty and surety 





business. We hear the same thought 
expressed in conversations between 
insurance men at national and 
state meetings. Obviously the 
breadth and availability of the 
educational opportunities our busi- 
ness now offers are not as widely 
known as they should be. 

I recently asked two well-known 
educators this question: “How 
does education in the insurance 
business compare with the educa- 
tional facilities of other lines of 
business and industry — better, 
worse, or about the same?” Their 
answers were so nearly identical 
that I can quote one as speaking 
the opinion of both. He said: 
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“A studiously - honest answer 
would be that perhaps in formal 
courses of training the banking 
business is a little bit ahead of the 
insurance business. But insurance 
has been catching up so fast that 
you may have overtaken the bank- 
ers. Other than this possible ex- 
ception, I can think of no business 
which offers better educational op- 
portunities than insurance. You 
are far ahead of most of them.” 

There are so many ways that 
people everywhere in the insur- 
ance business can get a sound, 
well-taught education that it is 
merely a matter of which way the 
students prefer. They can take 
their education at home through 
correspondence, in class rooms in 
their own or some nearby town, 
or at the college level. They can 
take a general course or a course 
which specializes in some branch 
of the business. 

Thus, there is no excuse for any 
person in the insurance business 
who wants an insurance education 
not to receive one. The rural agent, 
his stenographer and his book- 
keeper may receive a competent 
course of instruction just as read- 
ily as their counterparts in big 
insurance centers like Hartford, 
New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, etc. And 
the cost runs from zero to negligi- 
ble; it is never excessive. 

So, the big question is: How to 
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get information about some of 
these courses? 

In a very few words I will at- 
tempt to give you a quick explana- 
tion of some of the better known 
sources of insurance education and 
how to obtain more complete de- 
tails about each. If none of those I 
shall mention hereafter fits your 
desires or needs, you should write 
to the home office of the casualty 
or surety company you represent 
or ask your local board for addi- 
tional information. Since it is not 
possible to mention all of the courses 
that are available, I am sure that 
omissions will be understood as 
reflecting no discredit upon them. 
The ones I mention below are, on 
the whole, national in scope. 

Insurance Institute of America: This 
institute was created in 1909 — 
more than three decades ago — 
and is still functioning in the field 
of insurance education. While it 
does not conduct class room in- 
struction, it promotes educational 
opportunities in two ways: 

1. Provides a complete out- 
line of courses in all branches 
of insurance which are used 
by local and staté societies in 
giving instruction to their 
classes. 

2. Offers correspondence 
courses which are taken not 
only by insurance men through- 
out the United States but also 

in many foreign countries. 




















The institute holds three exami- 
nations a year, in January, May 
and September. Any one may 
submit himself or herself for these 
examinations and the institute 
will arrange for them to be taken 
at almost any place. Those who 
successfully pass an examination 
in an entire 
branch: of the 
business receive 
a certificate of 
graduation. 

Any person 
interested in the 
courses of the 
institute may 
obtain full in- 
formation by 
writing to Ed- 
ward R. Hardy, 
secretary-treas- 
urer, Insurance 
Institute of 
America, 80 
John Street, 


New York 7, J. DEWEY DORSETT 


N. Y. The in- 
stitute is sup- 
ported by the small tuition fees it 
charges and by contributions from 
insurance societies, insurance com- 
panies, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives and other 
organizations. 

Agents Hundred Hour Course: This 
course was started in 1942 by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and is given by local agents’ 





. outstanding accomplishments 
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associations, women’s clubs, and 
individual agencies. It actually 
consists of 10 separate courses, 
each requiring from four to twenty 
hours. Each course deals with 
some branch of the insurance busi- 
ness, such as fire and allied lines; 
public liability and workmen’s 
compensation, 
automobile — 
material dam- 
age and liabil- 
ity; inland ma- 
rine, fidelity and 
surety bonds,-etc. 

The term 
“Hundred Hour 
Course”’ is some- 
what mislead- 
ing. It is de- 
rived from the 
fact that a mini- 
mum of 100 
hours of class 
room study is 
presently re- 
quired, but to 
complete all of 
the courses calls 
for considerably more time. Upon 
satisfactory passage of examina- 
tions that are given by the Educa- 
tional Division of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, a 
certificate of graduation is awarded. 
Despite the fact that this course 
was started in the midst of war, it 
has been well received and the 
courses are now being given by 131 
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study groups in 32 states. With the 
end of the war, it is expected that 
the courses will shortly be given in 
all of the states. 

Persons interested in obtaining 
full information about the “Agents 
Hundred Hour Course” should 
write to George W. Scott, educa- 
tional director, 
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State and Local Insurance Associa- 
tions: As early as 1886 the Boston 
Library Association was founded 
and, in addition to creating a 
famous library, immediately began 
holding classes of instruction in 
insurance. It was followed in 1901 
by the Insurance Societies of New 
York, Chicago, 





National Asso- 
ciation of Insur- 
ance Agents, 80 
Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, 
N. Y. This course 
also is supported 
by the small tui- 
tion fees charged, 
and by the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Insur- 


the year. 





N SUBSEQUENT issues, THE JOUR- 
NAL will publish additional 
articles about the educational 
system of the insurance business. 
Each will attempt to develop more 
detailed information about the 
principle sources of insurance edu- 
cation outlined in this general 
article by Mr. Dorsett. They will 
appear from time to time through 


Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, 
which also be- 
gan holding 
classes and cul- 
tivating a knowl- 
edge of insur- 
ance and form- 
ing local insur- 
ance libraries. 
Since it is not 








ance Agents, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives and the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

Insurance Company Schools: A 
number of insurance companies 
for many years have been conduct- 
ing schools for their own employees 
and producers who represent them 
in the field. The number of com- 
panies having such schools of their 
own is increasing rapidly. They 
are, of course, wholly maintained 
by the individual company and no 
tuition fee is charged. The source 
of information about any school 
that is conducted by your company 
is the home office. 





possible to name 
all of the state and local societies 
that provide courses of instruction, 
I will briefly describe the educa- 
tional activities of the one with 
which I am in closest contact, be- 
cause of its proximity, as an ex- 
ample. It is the Insurance Society 
of New York, which in addition 
to maintaining an outstanding 
insurance school has developed one 
of the finest insurance libraries in 
the world. 

The Insurance Society of New 
York offers some 40 different 
courses covering all branches of in- 
surance. These courses prepare 
students for the examinations of 
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such bodies as the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, The American 
Institute for Property and Liabil- 
ity Underwriters, Inc., Life Office 
Management Association Institute, 
the State Insurance Department, 
etc. It also offers many courses 
which are not given elsewhere, 
such as medical jurisprudence, 
payroll auditing, casualty engi- 
neering, and from time to time 
publishes addresses, prize essays, 
outlines of courses, and other 
important papers. 

Those interested in the courses 
of the Insurance Society of New 
York should write to Arthur C. 
Goerlich, educational director, In- 
surance Society of New York, 60 
John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
[he school is financed by small 
tuition fees, by the society and by 
contributions from insurance com- 
panies and other organizations. 
Similar information about courses 
given by other insurance societies 
may be obtained by writing to your 
own local or state association. 

College and University Courses: The 
first course of lectures in insurance 
was given at Harvard University 
in 1897 but it was soon discon- 
tinued. The first university to 
appoint a professor of insurance 
was the University of Wisconsin. 
The most famed name in univer- 
sity insurance instruction is that of 
Dr. Solomon S. Heubner, who 
started his first class at-the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania in 1904. 
He remains as head of the univer- 
sity’s department of insurance, 
which was started in 1906. Many 
professors and instructors of in- 
surance in other colleges and uni- 
versities are graduates of Dr. 
Heubner’s classes. 

Today no less than 235 colleges 
and universities in the United 
States offer 584 courses in insur- 
ance and the number is growing 
as rapidly as the student demand 
requires and the colleges and uni- 
versities can obtain competent pro- 
fessors to teach them. Your state or 
local educational department will 
have a list of colleges nearest to 
your community which are giving 
such courses. If they do not, write 
to your state university and the 
information will be furnished. 

American Institute of Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc.: This in- 
stitute was founded in 1942 by the 
insurance business and has as its 
principal objective the raising of 
the standards of the business to a 
professional level. To attain this 
purpose it has established a set of 
standards and requirements that 
are comparable to those of other 
professions. 

For as many years as I have been 
connected with the insurance busi- 
ness, at least, there has been an 
insistent demand that we raise in- 
surance standards to a professional 
level. The American Institute of 
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Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has provided a means 
for accomplishing that objective 
and it offers a suitable reward to 
those who have the initiative and 
ability to meet the necessary re- 
quirements. 

The institute, in effect, is the 
post-graduate school of the insur- 
ance business. It is not a school in 
the that it holds classes, 
because it gives no courses of in- 
struction. Neither does it require 
that a candidate for its high hon- 
ors must show a diploma or certifi- 
cate of graduation from some col- 
lege or insurance school. But it 
does require that each candidate be 
of good character and able to dem- 
onstrate satisfactorily a thorough 
knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness, a broad understanding of re- 
lated business subjects, as well as 
other requirements. 

The reward offered by the in- 
stitute to those who can meet its 
requirements and pass the rigid ex- 
aminations it conducts is a distinc- 
tive designation known as Chart- 
ered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriter — C.P.C.U. This desig- 
nation is to the insurance business 
what C.P.A. (Certified Public Ac- 
countant) is to accountancy. It 
marks its possessor as one who 
has successfully passed the sternest 
professional tests of his calling. 

Here, very briefly, is what a 
candidate must have and do to re- 


sense 
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ceive the C.P.C.U. designation: 

1. Show evidence of the 
equivalent of a high school 
diploma. 

2. Have a reputation and 
character which will stand 
careful investigation. 

3. Have three years of prac- 
tical experience in the insur- 
ance business. 

4. Pass five searching ex- 
aminations covering not only 
all branches of the insurance 
business but also related sub- 
jects, including insurance law, 
finance, accounting, etc. 

The institute does not prescribe 
any specific method that is to be 
used by the candidate in preparing 
for the examinations, but it rec- 
ommends attendance at formal 
study courses, whenever possible. 
With the exception of the purely 
insurance phase of the examina- 
tion, all of the institute’s curricu- 
lum is generally covered in courses 
offered by either the day or eve- 
ning classes of collegiate schools of 
administration. Since not many of 
their schools provide insurance in- 
struction sufficient for C.P.C.U. 
purposes, the institute supplies 
specially organized study groups 
with topical outlines that serve as a 
guide to subject matter in a sug- 
gested list of readings. 

I would like to repeat, however, 
that such study courses are not re- 
quired as a condition to receiving 
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the C.P.C.U. designation. They 
will, in most cases, however, 
greatly assist the candidate in suc- 
cessfully passing his examinations. 
The American Institute for 
Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., is working in another 
important direction to bring insur- 
ance standards to an accredited 
professional level. In this effort, it 
is encouraging and fostering the 
establishment of regular insurance 
courses in more American colleges 
and universities. It is hoped that 
eventually the collegiate schools 
of business will provide for career 
insurance personnel as substantial 
training as they now offer those 
who plan to enter other fields — 
such as accountancy, law, etc. 
The number of colleges offering 
adequate property and casualty 
insurance instruction is presently 
limited primarily to urban univer- 
sities. Up to this time, however, 
the rate of expansion of insurance 
instruction at the college level has 
been limited by the available sup- 
ply of competent insurance teach- 
ers and the student demand for 


ee 
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such courses. Until such instruc- 
tion is more generally available, 
therefore, the institute will provide 
advice and guidance to study 
groups that wish to prepare for the 
chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriter examinations. 

Persons who are interested in 
taking the examination for the 
C.P.C.U. designation should write 
to Dr. Harry J. Loman, dean-of 
The American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., 36th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

To tell the whole story of the 
educational system of the insur- 
ance business would require many 
more pages, but that is not the 
purpose of this article. Our objec- 
tive has been to show that we have 
made progress in providing an 
adequate education for those of 
the insurance business who want 
it — that there is a school to suit 
the desires and needs of every one 
in the business. The pattern of our 
progress in the future already has 
been drawn. We are moving stead- 
fastly toward its fulfillment. 


The worn-out ladder groaned, then 


crashed— 


Caught mama unawares; 
Of course, the ladder’s fixed up now, 


But mama needs repairs. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years Ago 


This inaugural issue of THe Casuatty AND SuRETY JOURNAL comes to your 
desk through the courtesy of the member companies of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, and with our best wishes. It is our sincere 
hope that you will find this and succeeding issues interesting, and helpful to 
you in your work. THE JourNAL will carry no advertising, and neither editori- 
ally nor otherwise will be competitive with the established insurance magazines 
now covering the casualty and surety fields. — J. M. Haines. 


Four Years -Ago 


Stock insurance stands four-square on the principles of invested capital and the 
profit system as we know it today. In this respect it operates on the same princi- 
ple as our great and small industries and businesses. Its billions in assets and 
reserves are invested in government securities, railroads, public utilities and 
others of the nation’s enterprises. Its shares are widely distributed and held by 
investors in every state in the Union. The salaries of its hundred thousand 
employees, and the service commissions of its hundred-thousand-and-more 
agents, are spent in the communities in which they live. — C. W. Pierce. 


Two Years Ago 


Insurance in action is a case of enterprise bégetting enterprisé. The insurance 
industry itself is an inseparable segment in the mosaic of America’s economy of 
competitive capitalism. The world’s greatest security system is the typical 
American achievement of men with imagination and initiative who dared to 
venture. No other system would have possessed the versatility and flexibility 
necessary to take in stride the breathless technological changes evoked by the 
machine and power age. No other system could have so quickly adapted its 
service to the lightning developments of history’s swiftest-moving era. — Eric A. 
Johnston. 

















Government and 


the Insurance Business 


by HON. JOSEPH G. O’- MAHONEY 


United States Senator from Wyoming 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to talk intelli- 
I gently about the relationship of 
government and business — partic- 
ularly about the relationship be- 
tween government and the in- 
surance business — without first 
taking account of the times in 
which we live. He who cherishes 
the belief that after this war it will 
be possible to restore the structure 
of economic and political organi- 
zation to the prewar status is 
simply not using his mind. There 
is no road back. There is only the 
road forward. Every person who 
holds any position of responsibility 
in government or in business, in- 
deed every citizen, must begin his 
contemplation of the problems of 
reconversion and reconstruction 
by deciding first of all what sort of 
a world he wants to live in when 
the turbulence and the uncertain- 
ties of the present hour have 
passed. 

The question is, and it is ad- 
dressed to everyone: Do you want 
to live in a managed economy, an 
economy managed by the state or 
by some private group? Or dc 
you want to live in an economy 
which is designed to serve the 


public interest and which, in the 
American tradition, is conducted 
under rules laid down by the 
people themselves? 

The history of mankind through 
all the centuries has been the 
history of a struggle involving 
power, property and people. Of 
these three the people are always 
and finally triumphant. The Ameri- 
can Revolution itself, out of which 
sprang this government, was a 
victory of the people over the 
political power of the king and the 
property interests of the Tories 
who did not want their ‘“‘com- 
fortable”’ position disturbed by the 
rag-tag and bobtail which made 
up George Washington’s armies. 
All through history on every con- 
tinent and in every area there has 
been a struggle for power between 
contending groups which have 
sought to control and direct the 
government in their own interests. 

Until this government of ours 
was founded there never had been 
a government based on the prin- 
ciple that all of the people are the 
source of both economic and po- 
litical authority. Every president 
of the United States for the first 
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quarter century of its history, ei- 
ther in his inaugural address or in 
a message to Congress, referred 
to this government as an experi- 
ment in popular sovereignty and 
Abraham Lincoln said that the 
Civil War was fought to deter- 
mine whether or not popular gov- 
ernment could endure. 


FREE GOVERNMENT AND 
FREE ENTERPRISE 
All of this is merely preliminary 
to the statement that the war from 
which we have just emerged was 
one in which our government and 
our people engaged to prevent 
totalitarian power from destroying 
this traditional American concept 
of what government ought to be. 
We have won the war, but the 
fight to preserve the American 
ideal of free government has not 
yet been won because totalitarian 
ideas and imperialistic ideas, both 
of which are absolutely contrary 
to everything for which this nation 
stands, are still struggling to pre- 
serve their power over people. 
Surely in the face of this it needs 
no argument to prove that if the 
principles of free government and 
free enterprise are to survive in 
this world they must be defended 
and preserved by the people of 
the United States who have in- 
herited them from the patriots and 
the statesmen who wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the 
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Constitution of the United States. 

Government organization and 
business organization are the in- 
struments by which the American 
ideals of political and economic 
freedom can be maintained. They 
must both be democratic, that is to 
say, they must both proceed from 
the people, from all of the people. 
They must both be designed to 
serve the public interest. When- 
ever either political organization 
or business organization falls under 
the domination of group or class 
or special interest, it ceases to be 
the sort of organization the founders 
of this nation sought to establish. 

This brings me to insurance and 
to the specific problem with which 
you, as persons engaged in the 
insurance industry, are most in- 
timately concerned at the mo- 
ment. Let me say that the reports 
which have come to me from the 
various industry committees, from 
state insurance commissioners com- 
mittees, and all others interested 
in insurance, indicate that an 
honest effort is being made to 
adjust the insurance business and 
its regulation to the decision of the 
Supreme Court that insurance is 
commerce and to the law of Con- 
gress approved by President Roo- 
sevelt on March 9, 1945. I con- 
gratulate the industry on its efforts 
because if it succeeds —and I 
think it will succeed — it will have 
done much to show all industry 
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how the delicate balance between 
government and business may be 
preserved in a manner that will 
protect the interests of all. , 

The great evil of our time'is the 
expansion of central power, ar- 
bitrary central power, sometimes 
exercised by private groups, some- 
times exercised by government. 
In either form it is the foe of 
freedom. When any private group 
undertakes to establish such con- 
trols over any branch of the eco- 
nomic system as to deny opportunity 
and freedom to others, it launches 
itself upon the road to authori- 
tarian government. 


A Free Economy In INsuRANCE 
The Act of March 9, 1945, was 
an invitation to the insurance in- 
dustry and to the states by the 
Congress to set up a formula of 
state regulation which will pre- 
serve a free economy in insurance 
by preserving competition and 
banishing the evils of monopo- 
listic central control. It was a 
declaration by the legislative au- 
thority: of the United States of a 
desire to strengthen state regula- 
tion by closing the door to private 
regulation. Surely it must be clear 
to business leadership that such an 
invitation, proceeding from the 
government in Washington, should 
be promptly accepted, because it 
affords not only an opportunity to 
avoid all the dangers of central 
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government control, but an op- 
portunity also to make secure real 
freedom of opportunity in the 
industry itself. Insurance leader- 
ship has the chance to establish 
the ‘‘grass roots” rule for business 
whereby alone we can escape the 
world-wide trend to central power. 

It is not an easy task. It is not 
one that can be performed by 
smart legalistic construction of the 
language of the Act of March 9, 
1945. It is not a problem that can 
be solved by narrow construction 
of the letter of the law or by seek- 
ing to make of it a cloak to hide 
some private purpose. It is a 
problem that can be solved only 
by adherence to the spirit of the 
law. That spirit is the desire of 
Congress to preserve a free econ- 
omy governed in ‘the public in- 
terest by the authority of all of the 
people and not by any small 
group, even though they may be 
regarded as well qualified to man- 
age but whose authority does not 
proceed from the people. 


Pusiic Law No. 15 


It takes no lawyer to read Pub- 
lic Law No. 15 of the 79th Con- 
gress and construe it in the spirit 
of American institutions. You need 
no lawyer’s brief to expound this 
statute. In the plainest of plain 
words it expresses the belief of 
Congress “‘that the continued reg- 
ulation and taxation by the sev- 
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eral states of the business of in- 
surance is in the public interest.” 
“Regulation” is the longest word 
in that sentence and it contains 
only four syllables. It is sometimes 
pretended that regulation is a hard 
word to understand, particularly 
when it is applied to business, al- 
though it is a word which has been 
in the Constitution of the United 
States from the very beginning. 
There never was any doubt in the 
constitutional convention that Con- 
gress should have the power to 
“regulate commerce.” Congress 
has always exercised that author- 
ity in one degree or another and 
the states have always exercised it. 
Business has prospered and ex- 
panded under it, because regula- 
tion in the public interest is good 
for business as well as for the 
public. Unregulated business tends 
to develop abuses, and the greater 
the distance between the people 
and managerial authority, the 
greater the tendency. 

To “regulate” means only to 
provide rules, and the American 
ideal of business regulation is to 
regulate in the public interest. It 
does not mean to control in the 
sense of taking over or absorbing. 
Therefore, when Congress de- 
clared in the first sentence of 
Public Law No. 15 that “‘the con- 
tinued regulation and taxation by 
the several states of the business of 
insurance is in the public interest,” 
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Congress made it clear that it was 
not trying to take over the business 
of insurance or to establish rigid 
regulation from Washington. Con- 
gress wanted to stimulate and re- 
vive state authority and a free 
competitive economy. 


FreE ComPEtTiItTIvVE Economy 


I say it sought to establish a free 
competitive economy under state 
regulation and I say that this is the 
clear purport of the law because it 
is so stated in the act in two 
separate clauses which are not 
difficult to understand. The first 
of these is the proviso that after 
January 1, 1948, the anti-trust 
laws shall be applicable to in- 
surance “to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by state 
law.”” The second is the famous 
moratorium clause which states 
that until January 1, 1948, the 
anti-trust laws and the Robinson- 
Patman Act “‘shall not apply to 
the business of insurance or to acts 
in conduct thereof.” 

There you have, first, a positive 
declaration that the federal anti- 
trust laws shall apply after January 
1, 1948, if “‘insurance is not regu- 
lated by state law” and, second, 
an exemption from the anti-trust 
laws for a limited period, an ex- 
emption that was granted solely 
for the purpose of affording time 
for adjustment. 

Then there follows another very 
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simple statement that nothing con- 
tained in the Act of March 9, 
1945, “‘shall render the said Sher- 
man Act inapplicable to any agree- 
ment to boycott, coerce, or intimi- 
date, or act of boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation.” Thus Congress made 
it clear, first, that the Federal 
prohibition against coercion stands 
unimpaired throughout the mor- 
atorium period; second, that there 
is only a limited moratorium from 
the anti-trust laws and, third, that 
the anti-trust laws, after the ex- 
piration of that period, are re- 
vived in all their vigor if state 
regulation fails. 

Why was Congress so concerned 
about the anti-trust laws? That 
answer, too, is simple. It was be- 
cause Congress knows that private 
monopoly is the direct road to 
totalitarian power. The private 
group which attempts to put a 
fence around its own privileges 
and power and to exclude all 
others from engaging in business, 
or to make it difficult for others to 
engage in business by penalizing 
competition, is working against 
the public interest. It promotes 
the concentration of .economic 
power and by bringing about that 
concentration it makes the ex- 
pansion of government power in- 
evitable. That is why there never 
has been a time under our system 
when combinations and conspira- 
cies to restrain trade have not been 


illegal. To restrain trade is to deny 
opportunity. To deny opportunity 
is to defeat the basic objective of 
free government. 

So Congress has invited the 
insurance industry and the states 
to regulate this business in such a 
manner as to keep it free. There is 
to be no unregulated area so far as 
restraints of trade are concerned. 
Nobody in Congress who had any 
part in the preparation of this law 
had the slightest notion that this 
law was a grant of power to the 
states to permit combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
Over and over again it was as- 
serted that the states will regulate 
the industry or the Federal gov- 
ernment will. 

This is not to say that agree- 
ments among companies are pro- 
hibited. They are not. It is not to 
say that the states must prohibit 
all such agreements. Certainly not. 
Agreements which are plainly de- 
signed to serve the public interest 
or to strengthen the companies by 
preserving their solvency are not 
forbidden. The aim is not to make 
it difficult for the insurance in- 
dustry to do business, but to pre- 
vent abuses through agreements 
or combinations among private 
groups to fix prices or control the 
industry or to make it difficult for 
a private group to engage in the 
insurance business at all except on 
the terms of another private group. 
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What we have, therefore, is an 
invitation to the states to become 
the umpires of a free economy and 
the saviours of private enterprise 
by regulation that will keep it free. 
Never was it more necessary than 
it is now that business leadership 
and government leadership should 
cooperate to achieve this end. 

It will not be sufficient, how- 
ever, merely to announce the prin- 
ciple or to pass laws in the several 
states which merely formally as- 
sert state authority. If there is to 
be state regulation, the states must 
have insurance departments which 
are competent to regulate, that is 
to say, which are competent to 
examine, audit and understand 
the complexities of the insurance 
business. 

As long ago as March, 1941, the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee, which made an in- 
vestigation of life insurance, pointed 
out that state appropriations usu- 
ally are insufficient to do more 
than provide for perfunctory ex- 
amination of insurance companies. 
It pointed out that most com- 
missioners of insurance serve only 
two to four year terms and that the 
changes are so rapid that fre- 
quently commissioners are replaced 
before they have really become 
acquainted with their tasks. The 
TNEC recommended the strength- 
ening of state insurance depart- 
ments by laws which will make 
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them better able to deal with the 
competent executives of the highly 
organized insurance industry. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has pro- 
posed better state supervision. In- 
formed people in the industry 
know that it is essential. It is a 
most encouraging fact that at a 
recent meeting of the American 
Life Convention in Chicago, Com- 
missioner James M. McCormack 
of Tennessee, who is also president 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, declared: 
“It is high time that we explore 
the advisability of recommending 
a uniform statute setting up high 
standards of state supervision — a 
uniform statute governing the or- 
ganization and qualifications of 
the various insurance depart- 
ments.” 

If this is done in the state laws 
which are passed before January 
1, 1948, and the competence of 
the states to regulate is thus firmly 
established; if the states by the new 
laws also assume the_responsi- 
bility of affirmative regulation and 
if the insurance industry, through 
its leaders, gives first consideration 
to the protection of the public 
interest in its recommendations to 
the state legislatures, the invita- 
tion of Congress will have been 
accepted and the industry will 
have avoided the danger of either 
private or public control. 
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Let me repeat; the issue of our 
time is the conflict between free 
enterprise and the state managed 
economy. Wherever we look across 
the seas, there we behold the au- 
thoritarian state arising. Great 
Britain and France are experi- 
menting with the nationalization 
of industry. The Communist be- 
lieves that a free economy cannot 
survive because, he says, capital- 
ism cannot protect itself from 
abuses. Free enterprise, he says, 
inevitably develops monopoly and 
particularly so in our time be- 
cause so much business is con- 
ducted by small managerial groups 
who are beyond regulation in the 
public interest by local communi- 
ties or by the people. The advo- 
cate of stateism welcomes monopoly 
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because he knows that it is only a 
way station on the road to total- 
itarianism. 

This is the challenge which has 
been presented to the insurance 
industry and to the states. Leader- 
ship in business and in government 
can keep enterprise free if leader- 
ship is unselfish enough, courage- 
ous enough, and vigilant enough 
to do it. By the Act of March 9, 
1945, the government at Washing- 
ton has laid the problem in the 
laps of the states and of the in- 
dustry. It is their’s to make or to 
break. You can keep the insurance 
industry free, and when you do 
you will be setting an example for 
all business and all government in 
every other branch of our econ- 
omy. 


be 


The Most ‘Remarkable Latin Sentence 


The Latin sentence, ‘‘Sator arepo tenet opera rotas,” while 
pretty bad Latin, it must be admitted, is a curiosity nevertheless. 
It can be freely translated as, “I cease from my work; the sower 


will wear away his wheels.” 
Its five oddities are these: 


It spells the same backward as forward. The first letter of each 
word spells the first word. The same may be said of the second, 
third, fourth and fifth letters. The last letters, read backward, 
spell the first word; the next to the last, the second, and so on 
throughout. There are just as many letters in each word as there 


are words in the sentence. — St. Louis Republican, about 1890. 








HON. HARRY B. WILSON 
KENTUCKY 


7 HonorasB_E Harry B. Wuson, Director of Insurance for the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, was appointed to this position by 
Siemon Willis, governor of the state, on May 28, 1945. Up to the time of 
his appointment, he had been in the general insurance business since 
1912. He is a former president of the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents and a former county judge of Estill county. He lives at Irvine, Ky. 





























HON. E. P. CORWIN 
IOWA 


6 ips HonorABLE Eimer P. Corwin, Industrial Commissioner for the 
state of Iowa, was appointed to this office for a six-year term begin- 
ning July 1, 1943, after having served in the Iowa State Senate from 1934 
to 1942, Born on a farm near Fruitland, Muscatine county, lowa in 1883, 
he received his education in that county and has lived there nearly all 
his life, with the exception of a six-year period during which he was 
employed by a retail drug concern. Before beginning his senatorial duties, 
he was for 35 years a produce grower and shipper. Active socially, he is a 
member of the Knights of Pythias and Masonic Orders, Kaaba Tem- 
ple — A.A.O.N.M.S., Zerapath Consistory and Eastern Star. 











Mr. Jones Draws His Witli 


by FRANK P. CASEY 


EING MINDFUL OF the uncer- 

tainties of this life I hereby 

declare this to be my Last Will and 
Testament”... 

This might be the opening clause 
in the will of any man — let us call 
our man John Jones. When Jones 
sits down to write these words he 
has set about solving one of the 
most serious problems of his life. 
He has spent a good deal of his 
lifetime in building up a comfort- 
able fortune and he must now be- 
gin to think of the welfare of those 
whom he is likely to leave behind. 

By the statutes of the various 
states a man is fortunate in being 
able to control the disposition after 
life of the products of his labor. 
It is normal for him to be con- 
cerned about the welfare of his 
family and of those who are the 
natural objects of his bounty. 
During life he has carefully pro- 
vided for them; he may continue 
to care for them even after death 
if he makes use of sound methods 
to assure that the terms of his 
will are carried out. 

Jones as a successful business- 
man surrounded himself with the 
ablest assistants and _ employees 
that he could find, but regardless 
of the esteem in which he may have 
held them he always adopted the 





modern precaution of bonding 
them because he knew the short- 
comings of human nature. In these 
days of specialization and com- 
plexities, few businessmen fail to 
cover their employees by a fidelity 
bond any more than they fail to 
cover their homes by fire insurance. 
Now that Jones is considering 
the handling and disposition of his 
fortune after death he must select 
somebody as his executor to carry 
out the terms of his will. He will, 
of course, consult with his attorney 
as to the preparation of his will 
and if he uses the same care and 
discretion that he used in build- 
ing up the wealth he is now about 
to dispose of, he will direct his 
attorney to see to it that his will 
requires his executor to furnish 
adequate bond for the faithful 
performance of his duties if the 
executor is an individual. 


A DANGEROUs “‘SAVING”’ 


Occasionally someone suggests 
to a man like Jones that he can 
avoid the expense of an executor’s 
bond if he so provides by his will. 
Similar suggestions were made 
many times to Jones when he was 
considering the advisability of 
bonding his trusted employees, but 
applying the keen scrutiny that 
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was always his wont in business 
matters, he will conclude that the 
nominal expense for bonding his 
executor will buy the very security 
he is seeking. 

When Jones considered bonding 
his office manager he concluded 
that while he had full confidence 
in the man there was no reason 
why he should subject himself to 
humanity’s failings any further 
than necessary. Even though he 
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executor it puts at his disposal its 
long years of experience in han- 
dling matters of this kind. It can 
be very helpful to both executor 
and attorney in carrying out the 
provisions of the will and in the 
matter of making proper invest- 
ments when that duty is imposed 
upon the executor. Every surety 
corporation bonding an executor 
carefully watches the handling of 
the assets because if mistakes are 
made in the ad- 





worked day af- 
ter day with this 


knew that he, 
nevertheless, 
might by petty 
speculations, or 
by large scale 
stealing, destroy 





HE man who makes a will natu- 
manager he Sa hopes its provisions will 
be carried out as he directed. His 
executor should furnish adequate 
bond for the faithful performance 
of his duties — and the ideal form 
of such guarantee is that which is 
provided by corporate suretyship. 


ministration of 
the estate, even 
though they are 
honest mistakes, 
they may even- 
tually have to 
be paid for by 
the surety. Cor- 








his business and 
his fortune. How much more nec- 
essary that his executor be bonded 
since Jones will no longer be pres- 
ent to watch his daily activities. 
He will have complete control of 
the fortune which Jones has built 
up in an arduous lifetime. Even if 
he is Jones’ most trusted friend he 
will still be subject to the everyday 
vicissitudes and temptations which 
beset all of us. 

Should he choose his wife or a 
near relative to administer his 
assets he may provide invaluable 
aid to this executor by requiring 
him to furnish bond. When a cor- 
porate surety signs a bond with an 


porate sureties 
maintain staffs of experts trained 
in the matter of the administra- 
tion of estates. Their aid and ad- 
vice is frequently sought by attor- 
neys and executors alike. Jones 
will realize that he will not only 
protect his own fortune but that 
he will likewise protect and aid his 
executor by requiring him to give 
a corporate bond for the faithful 
performance of the oftentimes 
intricate and arduous duties im- 
posed upon executors. 

The experienced attorney, too, 
appreciates more and more the 
value of an executor’s bond as a 
reliable assistant in the handling of 
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his clients. He arranges joint con- 
trol of the estate’s assets between 
an executor and a surety company 
because he knows that the surety 
will cooperate with him to prevent 
the disposition of the assets with- 
out his advice. Thus, then, his 
most obstreperous client is kept 
in line. 

Ir THERE Is No WiLL 


If Jones failed to make a will, 
the Probate Court would appoint 
an administrator to collect his 
assets, pay his debts and distribute 
to his heirs as the law requires. 
The legislators of virtually every 
state in the Union, knowing the 
shortcomings of humanity, have 
provided that every administrator 
must file a bond for the faithful 
performance of his duties. If Jones 
must look around him for a reason 
for bonding his executors he need 
only consider the collective mind 
of the hundreds of legislators in 
the 48 states and when he decides 
that he wants to take out of the 
provision of the statutes the dis- 
position of his own property after 
his death, he will follow the ex- 
ample of the legislators in requir- 
ing a bond of the executor whom 
he selects. : 

It is not an uncommon practice 
to prepare wills from tested forms. 
The “‘form-book-will” usually pro- 
vides that an executor may qual- 
ify without bond. This clause was 

















dictated by conditions prevailing 
in the centuries preceding the ad- 
vent of corporate suretyship. Only 
personal suretyship was available 
and then, as now, to ask a friend 
to become his surety was an im- 
position on friendship and a mat- 
ter of some embarrassment to an 
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. corporate suretyship is necessary 


executor. To avoid this, the clause 
exempting executors from filing 
bond was introduced. Some at- 
torneys still continue this danger- 
ous practice even in our modern 
age of corporate suretyship. 

If Jones is advised against an 
executor’s bond, he should re- 
member that we are living in an 
age when corporate suretyship is a 
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of any business — large or small; 
that it forever dispenses with the 
embarrassment and insecurity which 
made personal suretyship so im- 
practicable. 

The records of our courts are 
replete with sad experience of wid- 
ows and children of testators who 
failed to put their executors under 
bond. In the Margaret Lyons es- 
tate, valued at $107,000, one 
Smith was named in the will as 
executor, without bond. Smith is 
now dead, but the Orphans’ Court 
in Pennsylvania, where his estate 
is under settlement, recently sur- 
charged his estate for $54,000, rep- 
resenting assets unaccounted for in 
his handling of the Lyons estate. 
Had Margaret Lyons’ will re- 
quired her executor to give a cor- 
porate surety bond her benefici- 


necessary element for the success 
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aries would have had recourse to 
the surety for the loss. In another 
instance, Anna Anderson named 
one Walker an executor of her will 
without bond. Walker, who was a 
former secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, has just 
pleaded no defense to embezzle- 
ment of $20,000 from the estate. 
Here, again, the Anderson bene- 
ficiaries would have been protected 
if, by her will, Anna Anderson 
required that her executor furnish 
a corporate surety bond. Jones, 
keeping these experiences in mind, 
will have no trouble in arriving 
at a perfect solution to the prob- 
lems which confronted him when 
he sat down to make his will. He 
will require his executor to furnish 
bond in such amount as will fully 
protect the beneficiaries of his 
will. 





‘Bound Volumes for 1945 


F you have saved all your copies of the JourRNAL for 1945 and wish to 
have them bound, mail them direct to THE CasuALTY AND SURETY 
Journa., 60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y., together with check. 
Volume VI (ten issues) with “The Casualty and Surety Journal, 
Volume VI” stamped in gold, $2.50 postpaid. Green binding only. If 
you wish your own name stamped in gold in the lower right-hand corner 
of the cover, add 50 cents. No orders can be accepted after February 15, 
1946. Orders for New York City add 1% for sales tax. 


Do not include the special edition “Bringing You Up-to-Date.” 


Due to the manpower shortage, no definite delivery date can be 


promised. 











Workmen’s Compensation—Up-to-Date Information 








The following 1945 revisions of Workmen’s Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets, published by the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
are now available: 





Previously Listed New , 
Arizona* Michigan * Kansas * 
Colorado Minnesota Maryland 
Florida New Jersey Montana 
Georgia * New York New Hampshire * ~~ 
Illinois North Carolina South Carolina* 
Indiana Pennsylvania South Dakota 
Iowa Tennessee Washington * 
Maine Utah 
We regret that pamphlets for California and Massachusetts, an- 
nounced earlier, are not yet ready but will be shortly, along*with the 
following, which may be ordered now: 
Alabama North Dakota 
Connecticut Ohio* 
Delaware Oklahoma 
Idaho* Oregon 
Nebraska Vermont 
New Mexico West Virginia ‘es 
Wyoming 


These 1945 editions of each pamphlet contain the 
complete text of the workmen’s compensation law and 
pertinent supplementary laws, including all amend- 
ments enacted at the 1945 legislative sessions and, in 
addition, digests of the laws and annotations of neu 
cases since their previous publication. Single copies, 
$7.00. Quantity prices on request. 





* Indicates supplement to be published rather than 
pamphlet, and to contain a summary of the effect of 1945 
amendments, the texts of same and annotations of recent 
decisions construing the‘law. Single copies, 25¢. Quantity 
prices on request. 





Orpers: Address your inquiries or orders to J. M. Pobirs, Legislative 
Division, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, 
N. Y. (7), N. Y. For orders for New York City, add ‘1 percent sales tax; 
for California deliveries, add 2% percent use tax. 
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AUTOMOBILE VACATIONISTS 


January may seem hardly the 
proper month to think of summer, 
but just as styles in women’s dresses, 
hats and other things by means of 
which they improve upon nature are 
already being planned by the designers, 
so the alive insurance agent will look 
ahead and make plans for things to 
come. 

And one thing that, according to 
the experts, is most certainly coming 
next year will be the increased use of 
automobiles. 

Recently the American Automobile 
Association made a survey regarding 
the use of automobiles in connection 
with vacation travel. The results 
showed a most decided preference for 
using automobiles in vacation travel, 
and the conclusion reached because of 
the survey was that 84.5 percent of 
such travel will be by passenger car 
as opposed to all other forms of trans- 
portation. 

People are planning, the A.A.A. 
News Review says, to go farther afield 
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and will spend more money and take 
more time for more frequent vacations. 
The motivating forces are rest and 
recreation and the desire to see new 
places. Summer and fall will continue 
tobe the most popular vacationm. ths, 
with 70 percent expressing a preference 
for summer, and most of the traveling 
will probably be within the United 
States for some time to come. The 
poll shows interest in foreign travel 
but a realization that large areas of 
the world outside of this country will 
be in a disorganized condition with 
few of those facilities that make travel- 
ing pleasant. However, there has been 
a distinct increase over previous polls 
in the interest in Alaska and South 
America as vacation objectives. 

It is noteworthy, that the poll 
indicated that travel tide shows a 
definite trend westward. Forty-three 
percent of those polled are looking 
forward to enjoying the vast recreation 
areas which include California, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Northwest and 
the Southwest states. 

A preference for leisurely travel 
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was expressed by 65 percent of those 
polled, with only 35 percent favoring 
shorter and faster trips directly to and 
from a vacation objective. As to pref- 
erences about places to stay, 45 per- 
cent mentioned hotels and 38 percent, 
motor courts. 

Here there is little need to point 
out a moral — it is too obvious. In- 
surance for automobilists is practically 
imperative, and the risks taken by the 
average vacationist are well known 
and financial loss because of them for 
the most part may be guarded against 
by insurance. The combination — 
more automobiles and more vacation- 
ists — should be fallow field for the in- 
surance agent. 





A Neophobe 


An agency of one of our member 
companies in a communication to its 
agents asks “Are you a Neophobe?” 
adding, “Even if you do not know 




















“You know what? That postwar period 
is going to be serious—for you.” 
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what a Neophobe is you would 
probably answer ‘no.’ ” 

So far we would string along with 
the hypothetical agent and also an- 
swer “no,” for we don’t know what 
Neophobe means and we are not cer- 
tain that we would like to be one. 

However, the questioner continues: 
“But let’s be frank. The agent does not 
exist who would not welcome an op- 
portunity of soliciting a class of busi- 
ness of which his competitors know 
nothing, or at least seriously neglect. 
The agent would be especially pleased 
if this class of business were one which 
is not difficult to sell or which his 
prospects would be glad to hear about. 
There are many such coverages — 
believe it or not.” 

That, we think, is not to be disputed 
and while in these days when agents 
are highly trained and widely informed 
it may not appear easy to discover 
such classes of business, the agent who 
constantly adds to his own knowledge 
and ever widens his field will be the 
most apt to find such a situation and 
be well rewarded for doing so. 


Filling Stations 
The Local Agent calls attention to 
the fact that no sooner was gas ration- 
ing discontinued than automobile fill- 
ing stations began to open up. Each of 
these, it says, is a prospect for public 
liability, storekeeper’s burglary and 
robbery policy, fire and extended 
coverage, while some will need plate 
glass insurance and, if repair work is 
done, they will need the insurance 
that goes with that kind of business. 
The filling stations are good pros- 
pects. Don’t neglect them. 











The Comprehensive 





Personal Liability Policy 


N JANUARY 11, 1943, as part 
O of the general revision of 
liability provisions for compre- 
hensive policies, the personal lia- 
bility program was announced by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 


and Surety Un- 
derwriters. On 
that date there 
came into be- 
ing a new policy 
to be known as 
the Comprehen- 
sive Personal Li- 
ability Policy. 
This new pol- 
icy, standard in 
its provisions, is 
designed to af- 
ford compre- 
hensive cov- 
erage for resi- 
dences, sports 
activities, and 
other activities 
not of a busi- 
ness nature. It 


is, in fact, fundamentally a com- 
bination of residence and sports 
liability insurance, plus coverage 
for personal acts of the insured 
other than business or professional. 
Since that original announce- 
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ment, important 
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- a new policy 





revisions in the 


standard provisions of this policy 
have been promulgated. These re- 
visions, which were put into effect 
on a country-wide basis, were 
adopted only after months of in- 


tensive study by 
various com- 
mittees and were 
made in an ef- 
fort to offer a 
personal liabil- 
ity policy broad 
in scope and 
simple and com- 
pact in form. 
Let us con- 
sider first the 
original policy 
and then note 
the important 
changes which 
have been made. 


THE ORIGINAL 
PoLicy 


Two compre- 


hensive covers were provided by 
the original policy — bodily injury 
liability and property damage lia- 
bility. Optional coverages were 
available in the form of premises 
medical payments coverage, em- 
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ployers’ liability coverage, and 
employers’ medical payments cov- 
erage. 

These coverages were as follows: 


Coverage A — Bodily Injury 
Liability. 

Coverage B — Property Dam- 
age Liability. 

Coverage C — Premises Med- 
ical Payments. 

Coverage D — Employers’ 
Liability. 

Coverage E — Employers’ 
Medical Payments. 


Complete comprehensive cov- 
erage for personal liability was 
limited under these insuring clauses 
only by the specific exclusions set 
out in the policy and the limita- 
tions to be found in the insuring 
agreements that the loss must be 
‘caused by accident.” 

The exclusions, which I shall 
not attempt to set out here in 
detail, narrowed the broad lan- 
guage of the policy by taking out 
of the coverage business and oc- 
cupational pursuits, elevators, 
escalators, aircraft, automobiles 
and certain watercraft while away 
from the premises, and the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 
Coverage for contractual liability 
was also excluded, except that 
coverage was afforded under in- 
suring agreements A and B with 
respect to written contracts relat- 
ing to the premises. 
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The coverage for residences was 
fully automatic. The same was 
true for dogs and horses. Coverage 
was extended by a definition of 
“insured” to give protection not 
only to the named insured but 
also, if residents of his household, 
to his spouse and to relatives of 
either under 21 years of age. All 
other provisions of the policy not 
peculiar to this form of coverage 
follow the standard provisions used 
in the other comprehensive li- 
ability policies. 


Tue ReEvisep Po.icy 


The new revised policy now in 
current use was announced June 1, 
1944, 

Coverage is now afforded under 
only two insuring agreements: 


CoveRAGE A — Liability 
(bodily injury, ‘property 
damage and employers’). 
To pay on behalf of the in- 
sured all sums which the in- 
sured shall become obligated 
to pay by reason of the li- 
ability imposed upon him by 
law, or the. liability of others 
assumed by him under writ- 
ten contract relating to the 
premises, for damages, in- 
cluding damages for care and 
loss of services, because of 
bodily injury, sickness or dis- 
ease, including death at any 
time resulting therefrom, 
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sustained by any person or 
persons, and for damages 
because of injury to or de- 
struction of property, includ- 
ing the loss of use thereof. 
CovERAGE B— Medical 
Payments (premises and em- 
ployees). To pay to or for 
each person who sustains 
bodily injury, sickness or dis- 
ease, caused by an accident, 
while on the premises with 
the permission of an insured, 
or while elsewhere (1) if the 
accident arises out of the prem- 
ises or a condition in the 
ways immediately adjoining 
or is caused by an animal 
owned by an insured, or (2) 
if the injury is sustained by 
a residence employee while 
engaged in the employment 
of the insured, the reasonable 
expense of necessary medical, 
surgical, ambulance, hospital 
and professional nursing serv- 
ices and, in the event of 
death resulting from such 
injury, sickness or disease, the 
reasonable funeral expense, 
all incurred within one year 
from the date of accident. 


This is a sharp departure from 
old liability insurance practices in 
that the old separate limit for 
bodily injury liability and the 
separate limit for property dam- 
age liability has been abolished. 





Under coverage “‘A”’ bodily in- 
jury liability, property damage 
liability and employers’ liability 
coverage is combined under a 
single standard limit of $10,000.00 
per occurrence — applying on an oc- 
currence rather than on a “caused 
by accident” basis. 

Occurrence, for the purpose of 
this coverage, is defined in the 
policy as follows: 


*“Occurrence”’ means an ac- 
cident, or a continuous or 
repeated exposure to condi- 
tions, which results in injury 
during the policy period, 
provided the injury is ac- 
cidentally caused. All dam- 
ages arising out of such ex- 
posure to substantially the 
same general conditions shall 
be considered as arising out 
of one occurrence, 


Medical Payments coverage for 
premises and employees afforded 
by Coverage “B,” however, re- 
mains on a “‘caused by accident” 
basis. Note that premises medical 
payments coverage is broadened 
to include accidents caused by any 
animal owned by an insured, away 
from the premises. 

The definition of “insured”’ is 
broadened to include ail relatives 
of the named insured or of his 
spouse, if residents of his house- 
hold, except that employers’ li- 
ability coverage for such relatives 
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is limited to employees assisting 
them in their personal sports ac- 
tivities. 

Employers’ liability coverage is 
no longer optional. It is automat- 
ically included in the policy. 

The exclusion clauses, too, have 
undergone drastic changes, all of 
which have had the effect of con- 
siderably broadening the coverage. 

The exclusion clause relating to 
watercraft is amended so that cov- 
erage is provided for all watercraft 

not exceeding 21 feet in length, 
except inboard motor boats, in 
addition to canoes and rowboats. 
The elevator exclusion has been 
eliminated. 

Under exclusion “‘f’”’ of the orig- 
inal policy relating to property 
damage, the exclusion provided 
that the policy did not apply to 
“property owned, occupied or used 
by, rented to or in the care, cus- 
tody or control of the insured . . .”’ 
Under . e new exclusion, now 
exclusion “‘d,”’ the words “‘owned, 
occupied or” are eliminated. 

The employers’ liability exclu- 
sion is eliminated with respect to 
residence employees of the named 
insured or his spouse — since that 


coverage is now included in the: 


basic policy (Coverage A). The 
exclusion relating to employees 
engaged in structural alterations, 
new construction or demolition 
operations has been eliminated 
entirely. 
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An exclusion, previously ap- 
plicable where employers’ liability 
coverage was provided, relating 
to “any person to or for whom 
benefits are payable under any 
workmen’s compensation law”’ has 
been eliminated as respects Cov- 
erage A. The effect of this last 
change is to provide common law 
employers’ liability coverage in 
cases where a residence employee 
may be entitled to benefits under 
a workmen’s compensation law. 

There is a definition of “prem- 
ises” which is broadened to in- 
clude residence premises main- 
tained by the named insured’s 
spouse as well as such premises 
maintained by the named insured. 

As respects Coverage B, the 
policy now includes coverage for 
accidents occurring on premises 
where the insured is temporarily 
residing if such premises are not 
owned by an insured. Covered 
also is vacant land owned by or 
rented to an insured, other than 
farm land. 

Several other covers, which are 
optional, are available for ad- 
ditional premiums, as-follows: 


1. The liability of members 
of the household other than 
the named insured or his 
spouse or relatives of either. 

2. One or two family dwell- 
ings rented by an insured to 
others for residence purposes, 
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or maintained by a resident 
of the insured’s household 
other than the named insured 
or his spouse. 

3. Employers’ liability cov- 
erage (including medical pay- 
ments) forresidenceemployees 
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of members of the household 
other than the named insured 
or his spouse. 

4. Medical payments 
coverage for accidents arising 
out of the insured’s activities 
away from the premises. 






































“Mr. Tinker you'd never guess what I filed your correspondence under.” 















































. . » BURGLARY AND THEFT 
New Twist. The old burglary story 
appears with a new wrinkle. At 5:00 
A.M., a woman found a burglar in her 
living room and swears the following 
conversation took place. 
Woman: What are you doing here? 
Burglar: I am hoping to find a large sum 

of money, which I will take. 
Woman: I have only $4 in the house. 
Burglar: I am sorry to have disturbed 
you; I can’t do any business here. 

And with that, he stepped out the win- 
dow and was gone (Newark, N. J.) . . . 
Turnabout. Ordinarily it is not unusual 
to ask a policeman for help, but it is if 
you are a thief and the policeman is 
chasing you. Not long ago, however, a 
fleeing thief was trapped between a 
truck and a loading platform, and was 
forced to do just that. He was freed, but 
it was his last bit of freedom for a while, 
for he was immediately arrested for 
stealing $5 from the manager of a shoe 
store (New York City). 


30 


. .. PIDELITY 
You Can’t Judge a Book —. When 
a bank employe confessed to embezzling 
over $200,000, the bank officers were 
perhaps more amazed over the identity 
of the embezzler than over the sum 
taken. The man had the reputation of 
being a confirmed tightwad; so thrifty 
that he brought his lunch to work! (St. 
Louis, Mo.). 


-«. FRE 
O-0-w-w-o-o! Ten pieces of apparatus 
responded to a fire alarm at 2:30 A.M. to 
find, instead of a blaze — wolves! A 
woman, annoyed at the whistles of 
sailors ‘fon the prowl,” had turned in the 
alarm for protection. She was even more 
annoyed later; the judge fined her $25 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) No Boy 
Scouts. The Coast Guard is well 
equipped to put out fires, but they can 
not kindle one to save their lives! In vain 
they tried to set fire to an abandoned 
pier in order to demonstrate a new fire- 
fighting device, but the pier stubbornly 
refused to burn. Perhaps a case of the 
watched pot — (New York City). 


. . . MISCELLANEOUS 
“Duck Shoots Hunter!” Here is a 
variation on the “man-bites-dog” theme. 
As a man drew a bead on one of his 
domestic ducks, the bird flew up on his 
arm, the gun went off, and the bullet 
landed in his left knee. The duck is alive 
and well; the hunter is convalescing 
(Houston, Texas)... Too Many 
Cooks. Quarrels over conflicting juris- 
dictions are evidently not limited to 
Washington bureaucracy. One restau- 
rant dishwasher is confined to the hospi- 
tal with stab wounds, while his fellow 
worker is charged with felonious assault, 
following a controversy over which of 
the two men should wash a particular 
rack of glassware (New York City). 




















FOOD SAFETY. Careful preparation of food for fac- AUTO SAFETY. Motorists without safety stickers, 
tory workers at the Carnegie-Illinois steel company stopped on Chicago’s outer drive, are given a choice 
has been responsible for the success of its safety cam- of a safety inspection or a traffic ticket. The former is 
paign. Here is a view of their “steel mill canteen,” infinitely more popular. Cars which did not meet 
where food is scientifically prepared and packaged. standards are ordered to make repairs within ten days. 


A Safety 
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Futurama VW 


WORLD CAPITOL. Proposed by architect Vincent G. Raney, ART MUSEUM. Fellowship apprentices 
this United Nations world center model would house staffs of of Frank Lloyd Wright, noted modern 
over 60 nations. The secretariat, the Security Council and chiefs architect, work on the model of an art gal- 
of staff would be housed in the modern skyscraper. In the _lery to house the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
center is a museum, topped by a 150-foot translucent globe. coliection of non-objective painting. 
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TWO FACTORIES DESTROYED. The Arco Transformer and EXPLOSION. This motor and part of the cab n, P 
Electric Corporation and the National Manufacturing Company in all that was left of a Coast Guard helicopter whi zh ¥ 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, were completely demolished in this spectacu- exploded in mid-air over Philadelphia on an (x- re 
lar blaze which broke out one night last November. Although there perimental flight, can be used for scrap metal. Lu k- c 


was no one hurt, damage was estimated at $400,000. 


A Accidents 


TH 





MECHANICAL BRAINTRUST. One of the 
“great minds” of our country, which solved many 
wartime mathematical puzzles. It is the 100-ton cal- 
culating machine at M.I.T., in Cambridge, Mass. 
Shown here, one of the electronic tube panels. 


ily both men aboard bailed out; neither badly hurt. s 
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GIANT X-RAY. Dr. E. E. Charlton (left) and W.F. Westendorp ALTRI 
inspect their “baby,” the largest X-ray machine in existence. the Go! 
Housed in a building with concrete walls 3 feet thick, this ma- _he spe 
chine can force electrons to energies of 100,000,000 volts and Hereh 
produce X-rays of the same power. to gran 














PLUNGE. This car skidded on the wet road- MYSTERY. When this car was discovered, in just this condi- 
whi ch way and plunged 200 feet to land wedged in a tion, it was, mysteriously enough, completely empty. The mys- 


an (x- rock crevice in Toronto, Canada. All four oc- tery was partially solved when the car was subsequently re- 
. Lut k- cupants escaped serious injury and were sub- ported stolen. Police began their search for the riders, who 
ly hu et. sequently rescued. Here’s one for Ripley! undoubtedly beat a hasty retreat after the accident. 
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Science and Personalities V 


rp ALTRUIST. Frank Edwards really practices DELEGATES. Pictured at the N.A.I.A.’s 1945 meeting are A. G. 
e. the Golden Rule. A North Carolina bus driver, Smith, special deputy, Illinois Insurance Department (left); Lillian L. 
a- he spends his day helping folks on his route. Herring, secretary, Illinois Federation; A. I. Wolff, past association 
1d Here he aids a busy woman by taking her baby _ president. Photo by Harry H. Fuller, deputy U. S. manager, Zurich 
to grandma's. General Accident and Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 

















CAVE-IN. This five-story factory wall fell 


A Fire 





THE VICTOR. Postman Arthur Di Patria, Jr., braves not 
only rain, snow and gloom of night, but even flood waters 
in North Paterson, New Jersey, in order to complete his 
appointed rounds. Here he delivers the mail to a couple of 
grateful, and stranded, inhabitants of the flooded area. 








BLAZE-UP. Nearly an entire square block in Miami was de- 
to the street in one piece at a five-alarm stroyed in a fire that swept through the Franklin Oil and the 
fire in Philadelphia. Telephone and trolley Sungas Companies, burning up hundreds of oil drums. Both 
poles snapped like twigs under its weight, plants were completely demolished by this fire. Flame and smoke 
and wires were dragged down with them. paint a picture vaguely reminiscent of the atomic bomb at work. 


1E NEWS IN PICTURES — 


Water V 


THE VANQUISHED. Thirty-seven-mile-an-hour 
Nor’easter gales lifted this 45-foot cruiser out of 
the water and deposited it on Milwaukee’s South 
Shore Beach, where it lies tilted helplessly. About 
100 pleasure craft were wrecked by the storm. 





















OOD PUBLIC RELATIONS, about 
G which we talk so much, con- 
sist largely of getting the job done. 

The sergeant of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, for example, 
brought in his man; he got the job 
done. The old pony expressman 
risked life and limb in order that 
the precious mail might go through 
on time. He, too, got the job done. 
Today, a flight across the ocean is 
commonplace. We trust life and 
property to this miracle of modern 
transportation implicitly — because 
the crews get the job done. Re- 
cently I had occasion to call a 
state insurance fund a thousand 
miles away. In about 30 seconds I 
was talking to my party. The 
American telephone system like- 
wise gets the job done. 

Yes, good public relations in 
any industry largely consists in 
getting a good job done. No serv- 
ices ever enjoyed better public re- 


Getting the Job Done 


by DAVE R. 


MGCKOWN 


lations than the pony express of a 
century ago — than the Northwest 
Mounted through all the years. 
Today, we observe superb accept- 
ance of our cross-continent and 
trans-oceanic airways by the pub- 
lic. Along with the many other 
utility and industrial services, we 
note the splendid confidence and 
faith accorded our telephone sys- 
tem. The traditions of these vari- 
ous services and systems simply 
do not accommodate failure. Their 
position in public esteem exists 
because they get the job done 
and done well. 

After more than a century of 
quite honorable history, the insur- 
ance industry has begun to shake 
off its lethargy and now makes a 
bid for popular good-will. Some- 
how the insurance industry has 
failed to provide protection against 
all the perils common to mankind. 
Worse still, agents have not yet 

















learned effectively to use the 
coverage provided. Statistics show 
that whereas approximately 80 
per cent of all fire losses are cov- 
ered by insurance, less than 10 per 
cent of employee dishonesty losses 
are covered. This means that we 
do a mediocre to fair job in the 
simple fire lines, but in the more 
complicated lines involving dis- 
honest relationships in business 
and private affairs we do not even 
scratch the surface. If we are to re- 
sist the encroachment of govern- 
ment into our field, it is funda- 
mental and quite simple — we 
must learn to get the job done. 


SHARE THE RESPONSIBILITY 


The American insurance in- 
dustry reaches the public from the 
fountain head of companies — 
down through branch offices, 
state or general agencies — to lo- 
cal agents who directly contact 
those served. It is said that no 
chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. Accordingly, all links in the 
chain of insurance distribution 
must assume their appropriate 
share of responsibility for getting 


a good job done. The obligation | 


falls equally on the companies, 
which includes their branches and 
state agencies, and upon the local 
agent along the main streets of 
America. The industry can never 
achieve good public relations un- 
less both segments of the industry 
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courageously and faithfully dis- 
charge their respective responsi- 
bilities to the American people. 
Jointly, we must get the job done. 

I entered the fire and casualty 
field after many years as branch 
manager for a life insurance com- 
pany. I know the eternal pressure 
applied from the home offices upon 
managers for more production — 
more manpower. The fact that lit- 
erally thousands of hopeful re- 
cruits came into the field each 
year for a few months of starvation 
and disillusionment made no dif- 
ference. The pressure still was ter- 
rific and unrelenting. Today, be- 
cause of the war, life companies 
operate with vastly reduced num- 
bers of agents—and produce 
more business than ever before in 
history. 

Fire and casualty companies 
might well note this fact. A few 
have begun renovating their agency 
plants and are cutting out those 
which have not done a good job. 
One such company reports that 
with about 60 per cent of the 
agencies they once boasted they 
have nearly doubled their income. 
Their increased income is directly 
attributable to the increased effi- 
ciency of those left. Field men are 
able to concentrate on them and 
get a better job done. 

We do not condemn the field 
man. We believe he has a worth- 
while function. Neither do we con- 
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demn the small agent, if he ear- 
nestly seeks to know his business 
and apply insurance intelligently 
to the needs of his people. We do 
suggest that the number of “plants” 
as a measure of a field man’s ex- 
cellence is wrong. We urge instead 
that the sound and fundamental 
yardstick should 
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primitive and crude. Facilities for 
the treatment of disease and allevi- 
ation of suffering were painfully 
limited. Our doctors did their 
best with equipment at hand and 
with what they knew of drugs and 
their effects. They adopted most 
logical processes in their work. 

Upon coming 





be the increase 
in premium in- 
come developed 
from plants al- 
ready estab- 
lished, and the 
appointment of 
new agents only 
after most care- 
fully qualifying 
them for the re- 
sponsibilities 
they assume. 

We earnestly 
suggest that our 
companies set up 
a system under 
which their field 
men would ca- 
pably teach 
agents to be agents — to know the 
functions of insurance — to know 
its application to the needs of the 
public — to join hands with their 
agents in getting a better job done. 
If we are to enjoy better public 
relations, we must learn to do a 
better job. 

There was a time, not too far 
back, when medical services were 
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. an intricate business 


into the pres- 
ence of a sick 
person, the doc- 
tor quizzed his 
patient about 
the ailment, 
where it hurt, 
how he reacted 
to this or that. 
He felt the pulse, 
noted the blood 
pressure, took a 
temperature 
reading, looked 
at the tongue 
and throat. In 
short, he diag- 
nosed the trou- 
ble as accurately 

- as possible be- 
fore writing a prescription for the 
remedy. 

Fortunately for the human race, 
the medical profession has labored 
unceasingly in the laboratories of 
the world to discover and perfect 
new drugs, new methods, new 
treatments, new devices and new 
techniques in order to make this 
world a more healthful and more 
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HOW TQ BE 
AN AAGENT 








Hard work, eternal study and painstaking application produce good insurance agents 


pleasant place in which to live. 
Modern hospitals and clinics have 
arisen all over the map — built 
upon the persistent efforts of ear- 
nest men who view their work as a 
profession for the benefit of man- 
kind. Indeed, they have done 
much to free men from worry over 
illness and pain. 


Our business, too, has many of 


the aspects of a profession. Unlike 
the physician, however, a local 
agent finds himself in a dual ca- 
pacity. The agent must make the 
diagnosis, write the prescription 
and then roll the pills. He is both 
doctor and druggist. 





I referred a moment ago to a 
good doctor’s procedure — history 
of ailment, temperature, pulse, 
blood-pressure, tongue, throat, etc. 
All this is accomplished in ad- 
vance of the writing of a pre- 
scription. Can you imagine any 
doctor reaching for a prescription 
pad upon your entering his office 
and ignoring all diagnosis of 


. symptoms? 


An INTRICATE BusINEss 
This is an intricate business. 
Insurance is a bewilderingly fast 
business. ‘There is nothing static 
about it. New perils arise and 
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keen-witted underwriters set about 
to extend coverage or develop new 
forms. Our courts grind out de- 
cisions which establish new theo- 
ries of liability affecting old forms 
and requiring new ones. Our bu- 
reaus keep busy putting out new 
rates, rules and regulations as con- 
ditions change and new experience 
develops. As in worries concerning 
one’s health, there is today plenty 
of worry over financial loss attach- 
ing to any employer, any property 
owner, any home maker. And it 
is up to us to free that employer, 
that property owner, that home 
maker from his worries over 
financial loss. 

To develop better technique, 
better procedure, better profes- 
sional attitude toward the business 
on the part of agents, means hard 
work, eternal study and pains- 
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taking application of better prac- 
tices. Let us adopt the procedure 
of the competent physician, who 
first seeks to understand the symp- 
toms before attempting to pre- 
scribe a remedy. Let us develop 
further the idea of survey of perils 
and hazards before writing a pol- 
icy to cover. Let us understand and 
assume our responsibility to our 
customers in the matter of ade- 
quate amounts of insurance as it 
affects co-insurance, adequate lim- 
its as it affects public or general 
liability, a thorough knowledge of 
exclusions and limitations of cov- 
erage. Let us learn better the ap- 
plication and functions of insur- 
ance to all those perils common to 
mankind. Thus, we learn how to 
free men from worry over financial 
loss. Thus, we turn out a better 


job. 


te 


Fellowships in Safety Education 


HE CENTER FOR SAFETY EpucaTION, which is supported, at 

New York University, by the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, announces the Edward J. Bond Fellowship in Safety 
Education, and the Sanford B. Perkins Fellowship in Safety Edu- 
cation for persons released from the armed forces, school adminis- 
trators, teachers, graduate students, and personnel of Federal, 
state and municipal agencies. Each fellowship carries an annual 


stipend of $1,500. The grant in each case is for a full academic year. 
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WHILE SOME FoRMS OF THE CASUALTY 
RANO BONDING LINES OF INSURANCE SRE 


OF BRITISH ORIGIN THER GREAT DEVELOPMENT 


\S DUE TO THE INGENUITY, INTNATIVE AND 










ERE IT Nor For INSURANCE _ 


COTECTION, MOST BUSINESS COULD 
NoT CARRY ON, FOR NO MONEY 
LOBNING INSTITUTIONS WouLD Risk 
AN INVESTMENT WrtHouT 9 PAYMENT 
GUARANTEE, IN THE EVENT OF A Loss! 





GPE PUBLIC SAFETY BUILDING AND 
“THE CENTRAL FIRE STRTION WERE 
DESIGNATED BY A STATE BUILDING 
CONGRESS AS A MID -WEST 
city's Two Worsr 

FIRE HAZARDS / 

















mrrenrnse OF AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN ! 


ONE OF “THE Woruv's LARGEST 
DIAMONDS WoRTH $2,000,000 
WAS SENT FROM EUROPE By MAIL 
For ONLY 7O¢! IT CARRIED 
SUBSTANTIAL INSURANCE AND 
RECENTLY WAS CUT INTO 23 
SEPARATE DIAMONDS ! 






















“Hope For HE BEST, 
PREPARE FOR “HE 
WORST /" 








WALLA WALLA, WASH., TRUSTY 
ESCAPED FROM PRISON WITH 10 
BLANK PRISON CHECKS ! ONE CHECK 
CAME BACK..... FILLED OuT OND 

CASHED..... FoR $300 2 / 
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Don’t Forget Main Street 


by MATTHEW P. ZENDZIAN 


OT ON THE HEELS of V-J Day, 
H the “home production items” 
began getting space in our daily 
newspapers. The ban was lifted on 
electrical appliances, and that 
takes in all of those household 
items which help make the duties 
of the home-maker more pleasant. 
Just think of the millions of wash- 
ing machines that are sorely 
needed. A refrigerator, with the 
new addition of the built-in- 
freezer-unit, is likely to be a dream 
realized. And the accumulation of 
war-factory-paychecks is going to 
speed this manufacturing market, 
which brings everything to your 
local dealers. Let’s not overlook 
the “grandest radios ever to grace 
a living room,” and the new FM 
sets. Then, there’s the new fasci- 
nating television unit. 

Once we reflect on the field of 
equipment needed by the millions 
of families, we are brought up 


short with the realization that it’s 
going to be a very busy U. S. A. 
Just what significance does this 
have to insurance and to you as 
producers? 

Many of you, no doubt, are 
acquainted with prewar install- 
ment buying. Well, the impetus 
of that era was stalled during war 
manufacturing. I doubt, however, 
that any disbelieve how much 
more active postwar installment 
buying will become, as soon as 
production of all these goods is in 
full gear. The manufacturers’ pro- 
duction lines are the nub of your 
production of insurance on install- 
ment sales. 

Agents know of the millions of 
dollars on the books of bankers, 
dealers and financing organiza- 
tions under the recap “unpaid 
balances.” Credit is one of the 
biggest businesses in this country. 
These millions of dollars represent 
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the extensive buying of ordinary 
household units. We’ve all come to 
recognize so many things as ne- 
cessities — silverware, refrigerators, 
stoves, furniture, rugs, radios, 
musical instruments, boats, and 
every other item which had its 
part in creating the desire “‘for bet- 
ter living” prior to this last war. 
To this has been added a method 
for making these desirable necessi- 
ties more readily obtainable. Let 
us call it the “aid to better living.” 
It is, of course, sound credit. It is 
easier to pay a small amount every 
month on a car, refrigerator, 
furniture, etc., thus leaving enough 
to purchase other things on the 
same deferred payment plan. In 
this way the average buyer can 


budget his payments over a period 
of time and enjoy more of the good 
things of life while paying for 
them. 

As we plunge ahead into our 
new era, for instance, can we be 
wrong to anticipate that the great 
mass of our airmen will want their 
own airplanes? True, they’ll not 
be the style or speed of the fighter- 
ships these lads flew over Europe 
and the Pacific, but they will give 
an impetus to an increasing de- 
mand for more aircraft — and, 
presto! — a new industry comes of 
age. 

Now let’s get down to the insur- 
ance angle of this article and onto 
the bee-hive of activity. The answer 
is the Merchandise Installment Floater. 
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Sales contracts covering install- 
ment buying are pretty uniform, 
in that they require the purchaser 
to insure the property. Not many 
people recognize that stipulation 
and yet fewer take that obligation 
seriously. Perhaps the buyer does 
not even know about this and it 
can be easily 
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that he has a right of priority in 
any settlement that may be made. 
Obviously, therefore, when a loss 
occurs the installment buyer is in 
a serious position because the 
dealer has a perfectly legal right 
to demand and get his balance. 
The dealer, too, however, has 





understood how 
the appliance 
salesman could 
overlook point- 
ing this out to 
the buyer. Why, 
as a salesman, 
he’s interested 
in the sale! 

But if a loss 
should occur to 
the property 
before the bal- 
ance has been 
fully paid, the 
collection . de- 
partment of the 
seller can call 
upon the cus- 
tomer to pay up 
that balance forthwith. And 
the event insurance is carried (yet 
how many times can you agents 
recall of your customers telephon- 
ing to bind more coverage because 
they just bought some new items 
—customers are more absorbed 
in the new object, and insurance 
is out of their minds) the seller can 
—and often does — serve notice 
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. avery busy U.S. A. 


his loss prob- 
lems. Though 
he may feel 


justified. in 
demanding 
prompt settle- 
ment of unpaid 
balances, there 
remains the 
hazard of 
*‘public rela- 
tions,” which if 
mishandled can 
easily result in 
the loss of a 
customer. Just 
multiply the ill- 
will of one cus- 
tomer by the 
many customers 
who could be 
the victims of catastrophic fire, 
hurricane, windstorm, explosion, 
etc., and you have the framework 
of a public relations disaster, too. 

There is a pertinent sales-talk 
in the foregoing which can find a 
ready listener when displayed 
ptoperly to your local dealer. Our 
insurance periodicals point out 
that country-wide the public is 
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underinsured, and the percentage 
is truly astounding. Goods bought 
on the installment basis which are 
uninsured naturally help to in- 
crease the amount. 

Basically, the form was de- 
signed to insure the dealers’ inter- 
est (single interest plan) in prop- 
erty sold on deferred payments, 
loaned, rented, leased or sent out 
on approval. The coverage is de- 
signed to cover the goods in transit 
under control or custody of the 
dealer to premises of customer, 
while there until paid for, or re- 
turned in transit in dealers’ cus- 
tody. This type of contract is 
charged for generally as per un- 
paid balances shown on dealers’ 
books as of the last day of each 
month. 


Dous_e INTEREST Po.icy 


The double interest policy cov- 
ers the purchase price of the article 
and insures the equity of both 
buyer and seller. The customer is 
receptive to the broader cover- 
ages, most always granted under 
this double interest plan. Certifi- 
cates are printed for the dealer 
and the breadth of insurance takes 
in the customary fire, windstorm, 
hail, explosion, riot, strikes, civil 
commotion, aircraft, vehicles, smoke 
(resulting from faulty operation of 
the heating plant of the premises) 
plus transit. There are instances 
where theft or burglary may be 
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granted, or even vandalism and 
malicious mischief, at underwrit- 
ers’ discretion. 

These policies contain the cus- 
tomary electrical exemption clause, 
and coverage terminates when last 
payment is made to dealer, his in- 
terest ceasing and, of course, the 
master policy and certificates can- 
not go beyond that last payment. 
As is customary, the war-exclusions 
are part of the policy. 

Dealers find it an easy sale to 
add the monthly payment of the 
modest premium to the monthly 
installment payment, and the 
customer has a copy of the certifi- 
cate of insurance. It is a good bet, 
incidentally, to check with your 
particular state to see if certificates 
are permitted under contracts of 
this nature. Limits are decided 
upon and granted in the master 
policy. It is customary to indicate 
the maximum limit of liability in 
a single building, catastrophe 
over-all limit, and in transit limit. 
This part of the policy is an under- 
writer’s problem, but when a 
contract is properly put together 
all parties interested are satisfied. 

There are many advantages to 
both parties, under these certifi- 
cates. Rates are generally the 
average in the respective territo- 
ries. The purchaser gets broader 
protection and is able to pay for it 
monthly, though the dealer pays 
for the certificates issued on a 
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monthly basis. Certificates have a 
minimum charge, which is always 
modest, and appeals to both buyer 
and seller. 

The dealer adds an attractive 
plug to his “service to the public,” 
and he has, through the medium 
of these certificates, the advantage 
that in the event of loss he auto- 
matically comes into the picture 
as an “interested assured.”’ Drafts 
on claims are drawn on buyer and 
seller, thereby giving your dealer 
the first chance to hold his cus- 
tomer, and of course to handle the 
repairs if the loss is minor or resell 
another bill of goods if the loss is 
total. A dealer could not ask for a 
better “face.” We all recognize the 
fact that this advantage does not 
exist, as far as the dealer is con- 
cerned, under any other plan. 

It is conceivable that the field 
for this class of business opens up 
a lot of insurance activity. Local 
agents need not stop in the domes- 
tic field. Installment buying is 
reaching into the commercial 


de 
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field — refrigerators and deep- 
freeze units, bar, drug store, 
restaurant, farm (milking equip- 
ment, tractors, and a multitude of 
essential equipment used by farm- 
ers), electrical, office, laundry, dry 
cleaner, and furriers’ equipment, 
only to name a few widely used 
ones at random. 

There isn’t a city or town in 
these United States where this 
form of business isn’t being carried 
on. Though it’s a broad statement, 
you can easily prove it by taking 
a walk down your main street. 
Look into some of the display 
windows on both sides of the street 
and see the potentialities. A pointed 
question to some of your friends 
in the commercial field also can 
easily substantiate these comments. 

A few months ago seemed a 
long way from war’s end, but the 
break came quickly. So here we 
are with a new world of business 
ready for the aggressive agent. 
The time to go after this business 
is right now. 


You Know How It Is 


HE Editors of THe Journat offer their sincere regrets that the De- 
[ cember issue was late in reaching its readers. The printing office 
reported trouble in their bindery department, with the result that the 


entire edition, although fully printed, was delayed nearly three weeks. 




















Asuccessful salesman makes 
sure each buyer will appre- 
ciate all the good points of 
what he is selling 


Salesmen of Prosperity 


by JOHN H. EGLOF 


WENTY-SIX years of experience 
Ti the insurance business may 
have prejudiced me, but I am con- 
vinced that there is a higher per- 
centage of real salesmanship among 
the insurance salesmen of this 
country than any other selling 
group. This isn’t so much a virtue 
as a necessity. Unlike houses, auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators and 
other appliances, an insurance pol- 
icy does not sell itself. You can’t 
tell your prospect, “hop in and 
drive it yourself.’ The insurance 
salesman has to convince his pros- 
pect of the need for his commodity. 

The insurance salesman is in a 
fortunate position today because 
he has fewer reconversion problems 
than salesmen in many other lines 
of business. He had to: keep on sell- 
ing during the war. People didn’t 
line up before insurance offices 


hoping there’d be some protection 
left by the time they got to the 





counter. But I stress the word, 
““few’’; I do not say no reconver- 
sion problems. It has been easier 
to sell insurance during the past 
four years because most people 
have had plenty of money — and 
comparatively few places to spend 
it. As a consequence, when an in- 
surance salesman convinced a pros- 
pect that he needed a certain kind 
of protection, the question, ““Where 
can I find the money to pay for 
it?’ did not arise in his mind. He 
had the money in his pocket. 
Competition in the postwar era 
is going to be keener. We know 
that it will be harder to sell insur- 
ance when people can freely buy 
the many other things they want 
than during the years when those 
things were off the market. The 
years that are upon us will de- 
mand all of the salesmanship we 
possess, not only to meet the prob- 
lems of business competition but 
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also for another reason of com- 
pelling importance. And I'll tell 
you what it is, 


PrIvATE ENTERPRISE 


You and I know that the private 
enterprise system has done two 
principal things for the people of 
America. It has enabled them to 
enjoy a higher degree of personal 
freedom than any other people in 
the world — with the possible ex- 
ception of the British Common- 
wealth — and it has given us a 
higher standard of living than any 
other people without exception. 
That system almost went down for 
the count in the last depression. 
We went off on a speculative binge 
in the late twenties and carried it 
to such excesses that it finally blew 
up in our faces. 

Why did unemployment in- 
crease rapidly after the crash of 
29? Because corporations wanted 
to throw workers out on the streets? 
No, many corporations cut divi- 
dends before they cut payrolls. It 
was because so many of us had 
borrowed so much money to buy 
stocks when the market was going 
up that we had to use a substantial 
part of our income to pay off the 
loans when the market was go- 
ing down. As a consequence, we 
couldn’t buy new cars, new homes 
and other new things, and manu- 
facturers and builders could no 
longer sell what they were making. 








Thanks to the splendid record it 
achieved during the war years, 
private enterprise has gained a 
reprieve. But it is only a reprieve; 
not the assurance of unlimited life. 
If we should bog down into an- 
other period of mass unemploy- 
ment,-an irresistible demand for 
the Federal government to step in 
and provide jobs for all will most 
certainly arise — with the result 
that our long cherished freedoms 
will be limited and our traditional 
American opportunity to get ahead 
as fast and as far as we are able 
will be curbed. 

With the end of the war, we 
find ourselves possessed of all the 
ingredients necessary for a long 
period of prosperity. We have close 
to 150 billion of liquid savings. We 
have great unsatisfied needs for 
nearly everything we can produce, 
and foreign nations are eager to 
buy from us. A postwar boom 
seems inevitable; but as soon as 
people have satisfied their imme- 
diate wants, it is going to require 
salesmanship to keep business 
rolling. 

During the war we produced 
about 90 billion dollars worth of 
civilian consumer goods each year 
and approximately another 90 bil- 
lion of ships, planes, munitions and 
other things needed in the war. If 
we are to have a good postwar 
business, we must find peacetime 
substitutes for a substantial part of 

















that 90 billion of war goods. New 
automobiles will help, but 5,000,- 
000 new cars selling at $1,000 
each, would be only five billion 
dollars — only one-eighteenth of 
what we spent for war goods. A 
million new homes a year, at an 
average of $5,000 each, would be 
another five 
billion. Thus, 
1,000,000 new 
homes and 
5,000,000 new 
automobiles 
combined each 
year, would 
amount to only 
one-ninth of the 
sum we spent 
for war mate- 
rials. A tremen- 
dous amount of 
good salesman- 
ship is going to 
be needed if we 
are to keep our 
factories busy 
and our work- 
ers employed. 
To a large extent, therefore, the 
postwar prosperity of America de- 
pends upon the salesmen of Amer- 
ica. Mere dollars alone will not 
create prosperity if those dollars 
are lying in the bank or hoarded 
in mattresses. Dynamic dollars, not 
static dollars, create business. The 
salesman must convert static dol- 
lars into dynamic dollars. A certain 
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. competition is going to be keen 
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amount of business creates itself, 
but the difference between slack 
and good times depends on an 
added 15 or 25 percent of business 
created by salesmanship. 


SALESMANSHIP 


For example, most of us would 
have been quite 
content to go 
along for all our 
lives with the 
old-fashioned 
ice box. Only 
when salesmen 
showed us how 
much more effi- 
cient and con- 
venient auto- 
matic refrigera- 
tion was did we 
want to throw 
out the old ice 
box and install 
a Frigidaire or 
a G.E. To a 
very large ex- 
tent, the auto- 
matic refrigera- 
tion industry was created by sales- 
manship. The same was true with 
oil burners and radios. We didn’t 
buy these things to fill precon- 
ceived needs. Salesmanship told 
us they were available and made 
us want them. Then we bought 
them. 

This is the kind of salesman- 
ship we are going to need in the 
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postwar years if we are to keep our 
factories busy and workers em- 
ployed; the kind of salesmanship 
that creates a demand for a prod- 
uct where previously no such de- 
mand existed. It is the kind of 
salesmanship which has built the 
insurance business — and the in- 
surance business has a very selfish 
reason for wanting to see it adopted 
by other lines of business. The rea- 
son is very simple. Our business 
prospers when other lines of busi- 
ness are active; it is poor when 
business is poor in other lines. We 
can’t live alone. 

The insurance business is an 
integral part of the private enter- 
prise system. If private enterprise 
should be discredited by failing 
to provide high level employment, 
if the state in its efforts to provide 
employment should step into fields 
previously dominated by private 
enterprise, the insurance business 
would suffer along with all the 
rest. In the last few years we have 
learned that no nation can isolate 
itself from the rest of the world. 
The same rule that holds for na- 
tions also holds for industries within 
nations. We’re all in the same 
boat. We either go ahead together 
— or go down together. 

The insurance business is not 
afraid of the competition for the 
buyer’s dollar that we expect and 
hope to get from the automobile 
industry, the home building indus- 
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try and many other businesses and 
industries. When a man buys a 
new home he may not be a good 
prospect for life insurance for a 
year or two; it takes him about 
that long to readjust his finances. 
But the realtor who sold him that 
home and the builder who put it 
up don’t eat the money they re- 
ceive for it. They take part for their 
commission or profit and pass the 
rest along to the carpenters and 
masons who worked on it, and to 
the dealers and manufacturers who 
supplied the materials. Thus, while 
the man who buys the home may 
be temporarily out of the market 
for much insurance, the man who 
sold it to him, the men who build 
it and the dealers who provided 
the materials become better pros- 
pects for insurance because they 
are enjoying good business. 


COMPETITION 


The competition: of one line of 
business against another for the 
buyer’s dollar is largely a mental 
hazard, or perhaps better yet, an 
imaginary hazard. The more busi- 
ness each of us does, the better 
prospects we become for other lines 
of business. Thus, putting it the 
other way around, if you sell a 
buyer insurance and, as a conse- 
quence, he hasn’t the money for a 
new automobile, the auto dealer 
doesn’t necessarily lose a sale. You 
have just earned a commission 
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from the sale of that insurance. 
You are better off than you were 
yesterday. You may have been 
wanting a new car for a long time. 
So the only difference is — the 
auto dealer sells the car to you in- 
stead of to him. 

If salesmanship is to do the job 
that must be done in the postwar 
years, we need better trained sales- 
men than we had in the years be- 
fore the war. The salesman who 
has been trained to see and feel 
the need of the product he is sell- 
ing is in a position to make the 
buyer feel the need and value of 
the product he is being offered. 
But the salesman must do it sin- 
cerely, for only then can he im- 
part his honest belief that the 
product he is offering will prove 
of real value to his customer. 
Every man is at his best when he 
adds enthusiasm to what he hon- 
estly believes in. I have often de- 
fined salesmanship as an enthu- 
siastic demonstration of a genuine 
conviction. 

Good salesmanship is much 
more than taking a man’s money 
and handing him your goods or 
services. It is making certain that 
he gets full value and full satisfac- 


tion out of what you sell him. For - 


example, two men may buy. the 
same policy of insurance from dif- 
ferent salesmen. One may feel that 
he’s made a very wise purchase 
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and gotten full value for the money 
he paid for it, while the other may 
feel that he’s wasted his money. 
It all depends on the salesmanship 
of the man who did the selling. 
One may know his contract so well 
and be able to outline the protec- 
tion it affords so clearly that he 
makes the buyer feel the protection 
he is being given. The other man 
may have made the sale on the 
basis of ““won’t you do me a favor 
by buying this insurance from me.” 

A good salesman enhances the 
value of his product or service. By 
making sure that each buyer ap- 
preciates all of the good points of 
what -he is selling, he gives his 
buyers far more satisfaction for 
their money than others receive 
in buying that same product or 
service for the same price from a 
poor salesman. Don’t forget — 
things are very largely what we 
think they are. I am convinced 
that one of the reasons for the tre- 
mendous expansion of the insur- 
ance business since the turn of the 
century has been the great progress 
we have made in training our 
salesmen. Much work remains to 
be done, but there is hardly a line 
of business in this country that 
could not greatly expand its mar- 
ket by adopting a method of edu- 
cation and training best fitted to 
sell its agents so they can sell their 
customers. 
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|" 1925, there was begun an important 
q movement to curb the ever increasing 
number of automobile highway accidents 
and provide better financial protection for 
victims of such accidents. Richard C. 
Wagner herewith gives an account of what 


has been accomplished since that time. 
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Safety Responsibility Laws 


by RICHARD C. WAGNER 


HE RECENT ENACTMENTS of new, 
"Tana more effective, motor ve- 
hicle safety responsibility laws and 
the strengthening of existing laws 
demonstrates an increasing in- 
terest in the subject and a move- 
ment on the part of state legis- 
latures to adopt stronger methods 
to improve safety on the highways 
and afford financial protection for 
persons injured through the negli- 
gence of the motorist. 

The movement further to curb 
the increasing number of highway 
accidents and at the same time 
better protect the victims of such 
accidents began in 1925 and has 
resulted in the enactment by some 
35 states, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii, of what are com- 


monly called safety responsibility ° 


laws. Most of these laws enacted up 
to a few years ago were patterned 
after the model bills of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and 
the National Conference of Street 
and Highway Safety. Primarily 
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they have two principle features, 
namely, (1) suspension of license 
for nonpayment of a judgment, 
suspension continuing until the 
judgment is paid and in that event 
proof of financial responsibility 
being required, and (2) the re- 
quirement of proof of financial 
responsibility in the event of cer- 
tain convictions. With respect to 
the first feature, it was felt that this 
would drive irresponsible persons 
off the road and at the same time 
afford protection to accident vic- 
tims by requiring the payment of 
judgments upon penalty of suspen- 
sion of license. With respect to 
the second feature, it was felt that 
persons having been convicted of 
serious violations should be re- 
quired to provide for financial re- 
sponsibility for the future. 

After laws of this type had been 
in effect for some time it was 
found that the judgment provision 
was not being utilized to the extent 
contemplated. In many instances 











injured people would not go to 
the trouble and expense of bring- 
ing suit against a person from 
whom, in all likelihood, there 
was no possibility of collecting a 
judgment. As far as they were con- 
cerned, having the motorist’s li- 
cense suspended was an empty re- 
ward for their 
efforts in prose- 
cuting a case 
to a judgment 
which could not 
be collected. 
The prosecution 
of actions was 
further discour- 
aged in those 
jurisdictions 
where a_ case 
could not be 
reached for trial 
for years, during 
all of which time 
the irresponsible 
motorists con- 
tinued to oper- 
ate. The com- 
plaint became 
quite general that the judgment 
provision was not accomplishing 
its designed purpose and.that some- 
thing more had to be done to 
further strengthen the law. 

So, in 1937, New Hampshire 
enacted a law which applied im- 
mediately upon the happening of 
an accident, without the necessity 
of the recovery of a judgment. 


SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY LAWS 
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Under that law the motorist, if 
uninsured at the time of the ac- 
cident, is required promptly to 
furnish security to cover the dam- 
ages caused in the accident. Since 
the enactment of the New Hamp- 
shire law other states having en- 
acted laws applying upon the hap- 
pening of an ac- 
cident, follow- 
ing the pattern 
set by New 
Hampshire, but 
with some vari- 
ations. These 
states are Maine, 
Vermont, New 
York, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, 
Oregon and 
Minnesota. In 
addition, such 
laws have been 
enacted in Illi- 
nois, Maryland 
and Wisconsin 
and will become 
effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, and in Pennsylvania 
on July 1, 1947. The recent trend to 
strengthen the safety responsibil- 
ity law has developed with three 
factors in mind: (1) the improve- 
ment of the law as a safety meas- 
ure, (2) providing better financial 
protection for the victims of the 
immediate accident, and (3) pro- 
viding for financial protection of 
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the public for future accidents. 

While none of the laws enacted 
in the past 20 years are exactly 
alike, they can be classified gen- 
erally into five types: 


Five Types or Laws 


1. Laws requiring proof of finan- 
cial responsibility for nonpayment 
of a judgment and for certain con- 
victions (this is the type of law first 
enacted and in force in most of the 
states having a safety responsibility 
law). 

2. Laws requiring security and 
proof of financial responsibility 
in the event of accident, proof be- 
ing required even though the per- 
son was insured at the time of the 
accident (New Hampshire). 

3. Laws requiring proof of finan- 
cial responsibility only, in the 
event of accident (Oregon). 

4. Laws requifing security and 
proof of financial responsibility in 
the event of accident, but proof not 
required from persons insured at 
the time of the accident (New 
York, Michigan, Virginia, Ver- 
mont and Maine). 

5. Laws requiring security in 
the event of accident but not re- 
quiring proof of financial responsi- 
bility (Indiana, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin). 

The distinction between proof 
of financial responsibility (some- 
times referred to as proof) and se- 


curity should be noted. Proof of 
financial responsibility means proof 
of ability to meet judgments ob- 
tained after proof is required. It, 
therefore, relates to the future. Se- 
curity relates to the present, and 
means the furnishing of money 
or other acceptable security to 
cover the damages caused in the 
immediate accident. 

As has been pointed out, the 
type of law requiring proof of 
financial responsibility upon non- 
payment of a judgment and for 
certain convictions has been found 
to be insufficient to cope with the 
problem in many jurisdictions. 

The type of law which requires 
both security and proof of financial 
responsibility from everyone in the 
event of an accident, proof being 
required whether the persons in- 
volved were insured or not at the 
time of the accident, in effect is 
compulsory insurance on a limited 
scale to the extent that it requires 
everyone involved in an accident to 
insure for the future. 

The type of law which requires 
proof of financial responsibility in 
the event of an accident but does 
not require security has the inher- 


‘ ent weakness that while it furnishes 


protection for the future, it fur- 
nishes no protection to those in- 
jured in the immediate accident, 
except through the nonpayment of 
judgment feature. 

The type of law which requires 
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Safety responsibility laws have played an important part in reducing automobile accidents 
and providing for financial aid for the victims 


security and proof in the event of 
an accident but exempts a person 
from the proof provision if insured 
at the time of the accident is 
subject to the following observa- 
tions: 

(a) Is such a law discriminatory 





because it requires a person un- 
insured at the time of the accident 
to furnish proof for the future 
whereas it relieves an insured per- 
son from this provision? Having in 
mind that the purpose of the proof 
provision is to afford protection 

















for the future, is it a fair assump- 
tion that a person insured at the 
time of the accident, and therefore 
relieved from furnishing proof, will 
continue his insurance in effect to 
the time he is again involved in an 
accident? 

(b) The requirement of proof 
adds to the cost of administering 
the law because of the administra- 
tive detail involved, such as the 
filing of certificates evidencing the 
issuance of a policy, examination 
as to coverage, and the determina- 
tion when proof may be released. 

(c) The proof requirement may 
in some respects be regarded as a 
measure to compel the purchase of 
insurance merely upon involve- 
ment in an accident and, therefore, 
may have the stigma of being an 
insurance measure. 

(d) It is questionable whether 
the proof requirement materially 
strengthens the law. Most persons 
who would voluntarily purchase 
insurance under the type of law 
requiring security only, would do 
so because they knew that if they 
were uninsured at the time of an 
accident and could not furnish the 
security required they would lose 
their right to operate and own an 
automobile. Is it not the require- 
ment of security, and not the re- 
quirement of proof, which induces 
voluntary purchase of insurance? 
If the security provision alone will 
not induce voluntary insurance, 
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then certainly the requirement of 
proof in addition will not do so. 
It might be argued, however, that 
in so far as this type of law requires 
proof in addition to security, many 
people will be required to insure 
upon the happening of an accident. 
This is true, but is it not also true 
that the average person who has 
become subject to the law and has 
had to meet the strict requirements 
of the security provision, would 
voluntarily insure in the future so 
that he would not again become 
subject to the law? 

(e) No completely satisfactory 
way has been found for terminat- 
ing the requirement of maintain- 
ing proof of financial responsibil- 
ity. An arbitrary fixed period for 
maintaining proof in many cases 
is unfair since the person might 
be adjudged not liable prior to the 
expiration of this period. Some at- 
tempt has been made to terminate 
the requirement of proof to take 
care of the so called innocent party 
by permitting termination at the 
end of a year if no suit has been 
brought and nothing has been paid 
in settlement. Such a provision, 
however, has the effect of penaliz- 
ing persons who settle claims. Since 


‘the law favors settlements and one 


of the primary purposes of a safety 
responsibility statute is to provide 
for payment to the injured person, 
a provision which penalizes a per- 
son who settles is not in harmony 
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with the purpose of the law. 

It is believed that the type of law 
requiring security only, and not 
proof of financial responsibility, is 
as sound an approach to the prob- 
lem as has yet been devised for the 
following reasons: 

(1) It affords financial protec- 
tion to persons injured by unin- 
sured motorists. 

(2) Since it does not require 
proof it cannot be criticized as re- 
quiring insurance merely because 
of involvement in an accident, and 
is, therefore, in no sense an insur- 
ance measure. While an insured 
person is exempt from the security 
provision this is a perfectly reason- 
able exemption since the policy 
furnishes the security. 

(3) It is as effective as a law re- 
quiring both security and proof in 
inducing people to insure, a point 
that has been discussed previously. 

(4) It is easier to administer, 
since the administration details 
with respect to proof are elimi- 
nated. 

(5) Since it does not require 
proof for the future, it avoids the 
difficulties of either setting an 
arbitrary period for the mainte- 
nance of proof or providing for the 
termination of proof if no settle- 
ment has been made. 

It is interesting to note that all 
of the laws enacted in 1945 (Illi- 
nois, Maryland, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
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sin) are of the type requiring se- 
curity only and not proof. It should 
be emphasized that in the foregoing 
discussion of the law requiring 
security only, the elimination of 
the proof provision is confined to 
that part of the law applicable to 
accidents. Proof is required, of 
course, following non-payment of 
a judgment and for certain con- 
victions. 

In addition to the classification 
previously set forth there is a 
further important classification 
which may be made, namely, those 
laws which are applicable in the 
event of an accident regardless of 
the fault of the motorist, and those 
which exonerate the motorist from 
the application of the law if the 
commissioner believes he is not at 
fault. All such laws previously dis- 
cussed, with the exception of New 
Hampshire, Maine and Vermont, 
apply regardless of fault. While a 
law authorizing the administrator 
to dispense with security might be 
satisfactorily administered in some 
states, it would undoubtedly cre- 
ate a serious administrative prob- 
lem in states having a large num- 
ber of vehicles registered, as a de- 
termination of fault would require 
a hearing to decide the issue. Aside 
from the administrative problem 
involved, such provision gives an 
administrative officer authority to 
determine the question of negli- 
gence and in effect requires the 











trial of that issue in advance of 
trial. Furthermore many adminis- 
tration officers might not want to 
have this discretionary power 
vested in them. 

There is no denying the strin- 
gency of the requirement of se- 
curity upon the happening of an 
accident without regard to fault. 
It is important, however, to con- 
sider the background and the 
causes which brought about the 
enactment of such laws. 

As has been pointed out under 
the type of law requiring suspen- 
sion for nonpayment of judgment, 
many injured persons had no effec- 
tive remedy. The law favored the 
motorist and permitted him to 
operate after an accident until a 
judgment had been obtained against 
him and was unpaid. In some juris- 
dictions this meant he could oper- 
ate for years. Furthermore, there 
always was the possibility that no 
action would be brought if a judg- 
ment could not be collected. Con- 
sequently, many injured persons 
did not pursue their remedy and 
many motorists escaped the pro- 
visions of the law. 

In the face of these conditions, 
it was felt that the law should be. 
strengthened so as to require the 
motorist to demonstrate his ability 
to meet a judgment immediately 
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upon the happening of an acci- 
dent. While the law is stringent, if 
proper publicity is given in ad- 
vance of its effective date the 
motorist will know that he faces 
the alternative of having to furnish 
security for any damages he causes 
upon being involved in an accident 
or being deprived of his privilege 
to operate. He can avoid this by 
insuring before he has an accident. 

While the provision requiring 
security without regard to fault 
in a sense is arbitrary, there is no 
practical way of avoiding it, and 
while there may be some cases 
where a person palpably not at 
fault is subjected to the law it is 
believed that these cases will be 
rare. Furthermore, it will be noted 
that an exemption is made in most 
of such laws in the case of a vehicle 
legally parked which will take care 
of most of the cases where there 
was palpably no negligence. Most 
of these laws also provide that the 
security provision does not apply 
if a release from all of the injured 
persons is filed. In a case where 
there was palpably no fault and 
the injured person has no intention 
of suing, it would appear that the 
motorist would have little difficulty 
in obtaining a release for either no 
consideration or a very nominal 
one. 
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“His first words were, ‘How about a “AIII know is that he locates more pros- 
weekly allowance?’ ” pects than any other ten men.” 


ACME 
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“Sure, it was a good sale, Joe. But you can’t go on resting on your laurels indefi- 
nitely, you know!” 
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Tue Lapres or INsuRANCE 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Editor: 

I recently received the October issue 
of THE CasuaLTy AND SURETY JOURNAL 
and have read with much interest the 
article “ New Orleans Insurance Women” 
by Miss Dorothy Brown. 

The Insurance Women of New Or- 
leans are justly proud of Miss Brown, 
who is now the president of the New 
Orleans Club. In your column of per- 
sonalities you failed to note that Miss 
Brown has the honour of serving as the 
second president of the club which was 
organized three years ago. 

The October issue has another article 
“The Human Phase of Public Rela- 
tions” by Harold E. Ising, which has 
given the writer much food for thought 
and will, no doubt, serve as a beacon 
light throughout the coming year. 

While writing you in a form of a 
“complaint,” may I take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you how much I enjoy 
reading THE CasuaLTy AND SuRETY 

Journa.. You have been most generous 
to the Ladies of Insurance. 


Very truly yours, 


(signed) Dettm ScHNEIDAU 
(Mrs. Gaye ScHNEIDAU) 
Chairman of Public Relations 
National Assn. of Insurance Women 





““The Customers Always Write” 
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“Brincinc You Up To Date” 
New York 
Dear Editor: 

As you may be aware, our Association 
is on your mailing list and we are deeply 
appreciative of receiving the issues of 
Tue CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL as 
they are published. 

The special edition entitled “ Bringing 
You Up To Date” has just arrived and 
I want to congratulate you upon its 
contents. I know it will be of considera- 
ble assistance and answer many in- 
quiries placed before insurance com- 
panies and brokers, and it also will make 
a valuable addition to our files. 

Joun W. Sanpstepr, 

executive secretary 

National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks 


-~— 


“JETHRO Sm?’ 


Dear Editor: ‘ 

Tue CasuaALtTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL 
always has articles that interest me, but 
I should like to tell you how especially 
I enjoyed “Jethro Smi— The Master 
Mind” in your November issue. Such an 
article, I think, teaches much more than 
many columns of accident statistics. 

C. H. C. 











Li Gu Read fhete... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








A SELLING PHILosopHy 


C. F. Lundquist in 
Travelers Protection 


Thousands of salesmen live and 
work under an uncomfortable tension 
because they are selling under the 
“fight” concept and the “get” con- 
cept, when the business world has ad- 
vanced beyond these concepts into the 
new field of friendly service: 

The next time you make a call, keep 
these three ideas in mind: 


(1) The real purpose of my call is to 
make a friend. 

(2) I come to give and not to get. 

(3) Every man is limited by his in- 
come to the number of things he 
can buy. My job is to help him as 
one friend would help another to 
get the most and the best for the 
dollars he spends. 


Have you ever started out in the 
morning with these three ideas in 
mind? There is no tension, no nervous- 
ness and no worry. You will be making 
new friends and new friends are al- 
ways welcome. 





Have you ever thought of yourself as 
helping people make the right kind of 
buying decisions rather than selling 
them something? Well, it’s one sure 
way of getting some fun out of your 
selling, or giving yourself more zest 
and enthusiasm for your job — and, 
incidentally, of making more sales 
easily! 


Outswe Looxinc IN 


Averel Broughton in Rough Notes 


Now we have peace — more or less. 
The big wars are over — the little 
wars begin, or perhaps continue. 

There seems to be very little to 
worry about. Out of the furnace of 
war came U-239, known happily as 
plutonium — from our old friend, 
Pluto. It is just about three years 
since, quite unknown to us, the first 
chain reaction was achieved — and 
the practical realization of atomic 
power was at hand. 

It is reasonably certain that human 
deviltry will get out of hand within a 
century or two and blow us, or our 
descendents, all to smithereens or sear 








us to bits of charcoal, if you prefer. 

So let’s forget about it and concen- 
trate on the important business at 
hand. Women will worry about their 
faces, figures and complexions until a 
certain age. Then most of them will 
retire permanently to the kitchen and 
the home. A few will endeavor, be- 
latedly, to reform the world. 

Men will bother about money and 
females to a certain age — and then 
concentrate on money, usually called 
business at that stage. 

So, most of us have nothing to worry 
about except money. It could be much 
worse. Ask a Marine how much he 
worried about money on Iwo Jima. 

If one-tenth of the imagination and 
applied intelligence that created atomic 
power — or radar — or jet propelled 
planes — is allowed to concentrate on 
the problems of our so-called peace, 
they will vanish like the morning dew. 

That is too much to hope for. But if 
we have any sense of proportion at all, 
we know that we are a fortunate peo- 
ple. And insurance is a fortunate in- 
dustry. No reconversion problems. 
Just a matter of state and federal regu- 
lation, an inner cooperation, to work 
out. Problems, yes of course we have 
problems. But we have brains enough 
and resources enough to lick them. 
And a lot of the world wouldn’t admit 
we have any present problems at all. 


One AccipentT Tuat Par a DivipenD 


The Cairo (Ill.) Evening Citizen 


When is an accident a miracle? 
Robert Gentry, auto mechanic, who 
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fought in the Aleutian campaigns, and 
later was blown up by a land mine in 
practice maneuvers, and his speech 
and taste destroyed by the explosion, 
has the answer. 

After 21 months of life without 
taste and without being able to speak 
above a whisper, he recovered taste 
and speech completely when the en- 
gine cover fell on his head as he was 
working on the engine of a bus of the 
Tri-City Bus Co., at Mound City. 

Gentry was so happy after the acci- 
dent-miracle that he celebrated by 
taking the rest of the week off from 
work and talking like a jabberbox to 
everyone he met and eating all the 
tasty food he could hold. 

By today there had been no slightest 
return of his double affliction, and 
even a slight paralysis of his left side 
had disappeared. The cure looked like 
the real thing. 

Gentry is full of thanks for whatever 
chance that caused the lid to fall. 
“Maybe I didn’t fasten the lid up 
securely and this was one time that 
carelessness paid a good dividend.” 


SLAVES 
Canadian Underwriter 


Here it is in a nutshell. It was said 
by Ralph Assheton, M.P. (England): 

- **When the State owns everything, 
the State is the only master, and every 
man must work for the State or starve. 
In such a condition of affairs we 
should indeed be slaves, for what is a 
slave but a man who has only the 
opportunity to work for one master?” 








M. A. ALBERT, assistant secretary and 
attorney of the casualty claims depart- 
ment in the home office of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company, has 
been with that organization since 1917. 
A member of the Maryland Bar Asso- 
ciation, he received his LL.B. degree 
from the University of Maryland. (The 
Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy, 
page 25.) 
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Frank P. Casgy is manager of the court 
bond department of National Surety 
Corporation. He has been identified 
with the surety industry for the last 20 
years. His early training began with the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
and later with Union Indemnity’: Com- 
pany. He was graduated from Holy 
Cross College in 1920 and took his law 
degree at Fordham in 1933. Shortly 
thereafter he was admitted to the New 
York Bar, of which he is presently a 
member. (Mr. Jones Draws His Will, 
page 18.) 


. DEwE RSETT, general manager of 
J. Dewey Do +g 1 ger of 


the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, is a frequent contributor to 
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THe JourNa (There’s a School for You, 
e 2). 
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Joun H. Ector is supervisor of agency 
field service for The Travelers Insurance 
Co. He was graduated from Rensselaer 
in 1909 with a C.E. degree and returned 
there the next year and remained as an 
assistant professor for 10 years. He joined 
The Travelers in 1919 as special agent in 
the Albany Branch and in 1920 was 
made assistant manager there, In that 





The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public and Agency Relations 
Committee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, bur- 
glary, boiler and machinery insurance, etc.) and 
suretyship (bonding). Seventh year of publica- 
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same year he was called to the home 
office as an instructor in their training 
school, and became its supervisor in 
1927. An article by Mr. Eglof, ““Com- 
prehensive Liability Gives a Client What 
He Wants,” appeared in THE JouRNAL 
in January, 1942. (Salesmen of Prosperity, 
page 46.) 
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Dave R. McKowyn, a well known gen- 
eral agent of Oklahoma City, Okla., en- 
gaged in the life insurance business from 
1921 to 1929, when he went into the 
accident and health business. In 1933, 
he returned to the life business and 
opened his general insurance office in 
1939, and has built a successful agency, 
producing annually nearly $100,000 
of fire and casualty premiums. He is 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Oklahoma Association of Insurance 
Agents, vice president of the Oklahoma 
City Insurors’ Exchange, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the state 
Association and chairman of the public 
relations committee for the local board. 
“Improve Your Public Relations,” by 
Mr. McKown, appeared in the May, 
1945 JourNAL. (Getting the Job Done, 
page 35.) 
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RicHarp C, WaGNER is manager of the 
Casualty Department of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. He 
joined the Association after ten years’ 
general law experience, especially in the 
trials of negligence cases for various 
insurance companies. He is well quali- 
fied to write about safety responsibility 
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laws, having served on the Joint Con- 
ference which resulted in the Associa- 
tion’s model bill and the bill of the 
American Automobile Association. He 
attended Cornell University, and is a 
graduate of Brooklyn Law School. 
(Safety Responsibility Laws, page 51.) 
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MatrHew P. ZENDZIAN is assistant 
superintendent for the marine depart- 
ment of The Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company. Born in Providence, R. I., he 
attended Brown University. He began 
his insurance career as a fire underwriter 
and received a Magna Cum Laude cer- 
tificate from the Insurance Institute of 
America. He became an underwriter in 
the marine field, and after being with 
two other companies, he became asso- 
ciated with the Fireman’s Fund in the 
spring of 1935 as a field representative. 
About seven years ago, he was trans- 
ferred to Minnesota, and placed in 
charge of the state for the fire, automo- 
bile and marine branches of the com- 
pany. He was transferred to his present 
position, in Chicago, in May. A pre- 
vious article by Mr. Zendzian, “Getting 
the Cash,” appeared in the December, 
’42, issue of THe JourNAL. (Don’t Forget 
Main Street, page 41.) 
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Credits, — Photographs on pages 31-34 
from Acme Newspictures. Art work: 
Horace T. Elmo, Charles Skiles, Jay Kay, 
Hull Studios, New York, and A. Me- 
Williams. 
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Travelers Insurance : 

United National Indemnity ‘ United S s Casualty Company 
United States Fi ty and Guaranty Company 

United States Guarantee Compan Western National Indemnity Company 

Yorkshire h mnity Company of New York 

Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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